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WITH ALLIS-CHALMERS MOTORS!) '. 
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MAKING a man-made cyclone to 
cool 15,000 gallons of water per 
minute is a job in itself .. . 


But when it has to be done out- 
doors in all kinds of Texas Pan- 
handle weather — in heat . . . in 
rain and dust storms . . . then you've 
got a situation that calls for motors 
that are better than ordinary. 


Recently when the Panhandle 
Power & Light Company put in a 
Foster Wheeler cooling tower at 
Borger, Texas, they knew they were 
up against a tough operating prob- 
lem. Here's how they solved it — 


They went to their own customers 
in the carbon black industry where 
motor conditions were notoriously 
severe .. . found one motor in gen- 
eral use. And that motor, they dis- 
covered, to be the Allis-Chalmers 


to a Tough Operating Problem! 





dust-proof, weather-proof Lo- 
Maintenance Motor! 


That’s why they selected these 
same motors ... why today they can 
snap their fingers at all the hazards 
of outdoor motor service in the 
Texas Panhandle. And best of all 
— they know they'll continue to 
get low-cost, dependable service for 
many years to come. 


Cut Costs With 
Allis-Chalmers Equipment 
In this same way, all through in- 
dustry, men in charge of production 
are switching to Allis-Chalmers in- 
dustrial equipment to solve difficult 
operating problems . . . cut costs... 


PRODUCTS ENGINEERED TO PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


Electrical Equipment * Power Transmission Equipment * 
Steam and Hydraulic Turbines * Blowers and Compressors 
* Engines and Condensers * Centrifugal Pumps ¢ Flour and 
Cereal Mill Equipment ¢ Boiler Feedwater Treatment ¢ 


Saw Mill and Timber Preserving Machinery © Crush- 
ing, Cement, and Mining Machinery * Power Farming 


Machinery ¢ Industrial 


Tractors and’ Road Machinery 









—— 





} THE PANHANDLE POWER & LIGHI 
| Company heard amazing stories from 
| their customers about the performance 
of Allis-Chalmers Lo-Maintenance Mo- 
tors. That's why they chose these same 
motors to power the four-bladed axial 
flow fans in their new cooling tower 

- where 15,000 gallons of water per 


minute are cooled from 105° to 90°F, 








improve workers’ comfort and safety 
- . . increase profits! 

In the Allis-Chalmers district office 
near you is a trained engineer who 
will be glad to show you ways of 
cutting costs and improving your 
production methods and plant efli- 
ciencies. Call him . . . today. . . or 
write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 


ALLIS-CHALMER 


MILWAUKEE-WISCONS 
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rhe Magnificent 1941 Plymouth — built 
on the quality principle that what's best for 
high-priced cars is best for Plymouth, too! 


Come True 


A Grand New Car that Narrows the Gap 


FASHION-TONE INTERIOR— 
new luxury in every detail! 
Sumptuous two-tone uphol- 
stery in the Special De Luxe. 


of “q 


between High-Priced and Low-Priced Cars! 


New Fashion-Tone Interior — New Powermatic 


Shifting _4-Way Step-Up in Performance. 


fier NEW PLYMOUTH is so big 


1 17-inch wheelbase ).s0/ux- 
urious, it’s a pleasure to remind 
yourself that it’s low-priced ! 

Inside, you'll find the delight- 
ful new Fashion-Tone Interior. 
And Plymouth’s performance 
has been stepped up 4 ways...in- 
creased horsepower, increased 
torque, new transmission, and 
new axle ratio. 

You get a new Oil Bath Air 
Cleaner, new Engine Bearings. 


Spring Covers are standard on 


allmodels! Plymouth’s the One” 
for 41...see vour nearby Plym 
outh dealer! PLymoutn Division 
OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Important Advancements 
NEW SAFETY RIMS on wheels to pre 
vent throwing’ of the tire in case 
of a blowout or puncture 
NEW COUNTERBALANCED TRUNK LID 
goes up or down easily ata tous h. 
SPRING COVERS~— big 6-inch tires 
coil front springs standard eq ip 
ment on all Plymouth models 


Tene In Major Bowes, There... (. 8.8 


See the 1941 Plymouth Commercial ( ars! 


TRY POW ERMATIC SHIFTING—delicht 
ful new car operation—vast reductions in driving 
effort — and, with the new transmission. actual 
elimination of certain usual «hifting motions. 








It’s anothec 
Problem Solved- 

WITTE 
REPUBLIC BELTING AND HOSE 





te American industry has shouldered new prob- 
lems with its added responsibilities of the day. But the 
maintenance of Belting and Hose capable of troublefree 
service under increased operating burdens has a ready 
solution in the Republic line. 
Such dependable performance is a known quantity with 
Republic Mechanical Rubber Goods. It is built into each 
product under strict laboratory supervision . . . and rig- 
idly checked by control tests which create conditions 
usually far in excess of the actual requirements. The 
ample stocks and servicing facilities of Republic distrib- 
utors in every important locality add to the advantages 
which Republic Belting and Hose have to offer your plant. 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER AND 

TIRE CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


RUBBER 


( rder 
REPUBLIC 
PRODUCTS 


jrom your 


DISTRIBUTOR 
HOSE « BELTING * PACKING ° 
















MOLDED PRODUCTS 
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On Wedne sday, Oct. 16, every I 
between the ages of 21 and 36) m 

ter for military service under the S 
Service Act. Local draft boards u 

each man a number. Then, as in 1 

men to be called up for duty 
chosen in a national lotte ry, to be 
Washington two or three weeks r 0) 
this week's cover are shown actu 

ples of the capsules, each cont 
number, which will be used in t = 
tery. The number 258 was the fir 

ber drawn by Secretary of War \ 

D. Baker in the 1917 lotte ry. For « 

ers concerned about the personne r : 
lems they will have to face after Oct 
there's a report on page 50 on wi 

book of 


issued this week by Washington t : 


the voluminous instr ict 


local draft boards. 


Question 

“CAN NLRB VETO a defense cont 
Last week Sidney Hillman, Nat 
Defense Commissioner in charge of lab 
matters, raised that question, in effect 
This week Attorney General Jackso 
and an assortment of congressmen, hia 
their say on the matter. Defense ( 
missioner Knudsen had the last 
though. “When the courts have 
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ir practices followed by a manu- 
violate the laws” he said, “then, 






tter of policy only, defense con 






should not be given to that 







turer until he has changed his 






-page 15. 





© private Brands 


me Sai} OF PRIVATE-BRAND GOODS have 
f Jways worried national manufacturers, 
'y it recent years the step-up of pri- or 
i competition has _ increased 


vate ind 













i eir worries considerably. Why private 
Py and sales are up—with some particu 
& ur] enificant figures from A. & P 
mm (bige private-brand operator in the 
i it which indicate what's been 

aD ng in “The Battle of the Brands” 







juring the past four years—page 27. 










Autos 
} {vro sHowW TIME, 1941, occasions a 
; tisfied look back over a_ successful 
vear for the auto business, and a hope- 
ful look forward to an even more suc- 


TACA 


{yertcAN Export Arruines has been a 
potential rival of Pan American Air- 
ays ever since it first petitioned the 













year—page 17. 










Civil Aeronautics Board for a permit to 







establish a transatlantic service. Now, 
f the CAB okays American Export’s 
purchase of TACA, a profitable nine 
vear old airline in Central America, 
{merican Export and Pan American will 
really be rivals—for Pan American is 
the only other existing international air 
= service in Central America What 
g TACA will mean to Washington’s hemi- 


sphere defense program page 62. 















Union Squabble 
Waite the aircraft factories in southern 
California speed up and expand to meet 







accumulating orders, the two unions vy- 






New DEPARTURE has helped solve so many 


bearing problems and has created so many 


ng for members in the aircraft industry 









increase their efforts correspondingly. 
The battle between the A.F.L. Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists and the 
CLO. United Auto Workers is one of the ‘new departures in ball bearings, that almost 
toughest A.F.L.-C.1.O. scraps now in | 
progress—page 52. never do manufacturers encounter problems 

















Flax | on which New Departure has not had actual 
{r TVA’s request Georgia Tech engi- | : ‘ ; : 
neers have developed a machine to re- experience —for which there is no substitute. 


move the wood from flax fiber so that 









the fiber can be spun in cotton mills. 







Successful commercialization of this ex- 
perimental process might free the U. S 


of dependence on imported flax, and Ny ma D E PA H | U R E 
give the South a new industry. The 


textile trade has its doubts—page 54. | Ti Ss i am MO) 20] 20 ew 8 9 Nd 
yO eee 









Facsimile 







lustrates the military usefulness of 
facsimile broadcasting by sending 
printed messages, photographs, and 
hand-written copy between plane and 
ground in a demonstration at Bendix | 
Airport, N, J.—page 22. 





| 
Fixcn TeLtecoxmenications, Inc., il- | 
| 






Authorized avtomotive and industrial reploce 
ment beoring service, wherever you see the 
United Motors Service sign. Authentic records 
Complete stocks Prompt delivery. 5 


Write to Main Office, New Deporture, Division 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 
engineering consultation ond 150 poge book, 
“Why Anti-Friction Beerings.” 
















the names of $<" 
the 5 leading Ds 


kinds of dairy 


It’s interesting to know the different 
kinds of purebred dairy cows you see in 
the fields. The milk and cream which 
they produce find their way into your 
home every day... not only as milk and 
cream, but also in the form of butter, 
ice cream, many kinds of cheese, and 
other products by the score. 


In protecting these products, the dairy 
industry places great reliance on 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment, because 
it is both insoluble and grease-resisting. 


In addition to the dairy industry, there 
are many other fields where Patapar is 
serving a definite need. Hospitals, Lab- 
oratories, Canneries, Tool and Machine 
Manufacturers, Florists. And dozens 
more. What about your business? Per- 
haps the moisture and grease-resisting 
nature of Patapar can help you? If so, 
write us on your company letterhead, 
telling us just what your problem is, so 
that we may furnish you with the appro- 
priate type of Patapar. 


Patapar 


Reg. U. 6. Pat. OF. 


Vegetable 
Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


; ANSWER ) 


JERSEYS: Smallest size, tan. Fa- 
mous for high percent- 
age of butter fat in milk. 
GUERNSEYS: Medium size, fawn and 
white. Bred since 980 
A.D. Second largest 
breed in U.S. 
AYRSHIRE: Medium size, red, brown, 
mahogany with white 
spots. Horns erect. Fa- 
mous for large amount 
of milk per cow. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN: 


Largest size. Black and 
white. Milk content most 
closely approaches moth- 
er’s milk. 

BROWN-SWISS: Big brown cow. Long- 
lived and big milk pro- 
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Dear Folks: 


Tats 1s NationaL Lerrer WritinG 
WEEK. 
Improvement 


SOMETHING NEW FOR BANKs is the paging 
system that’s been installed by the First 
National Bank of Palm Beach, Fla. 
Loud-speakers have been installed in the 
main lobby, in the personal loan, book- 
keeping, and auditing departments, ware- 
house auditorium and patio, so that now, 
whenever a customer or staff member 
away from his desk receives a phone or 
personal message at the bank, it is re- 
layed to him, in the “Calling Dr. Kildare” 
method, by loud speaker. This sounds 
fine as long as the messages stick to 
things like, “Will Mr. Jones call his 
office?” or “Will Mr. Brisk step into the 
conference room?” But the bank’s sure 
to multiply its employee and customer- 
relations problems if it starts sending out 
over the eight loudspeakers such com- 
mon, but usually confidential, messages 
as: “Mr. Heartburn—Mrs. Heartburn 
wishes you to pick up two lamb chops 
and some dog scraps on the way home, 
but reminds you to purchase them at 
Barney’s as your bill is past due at the 
other butcher’s.” 


Mechanical Santa 


Mecuanicat Man, Inc., is an organiza- 
tion which makes movable display dum- 
mies. Maybe you’ve seen some of the 
dummies in store windows in the last 
couple of years. There’s the “Time to 
Retire” boy for Fisk tires—an almost 
life-size figure with a rubber face, a 
mouth that yawns, eyes that open and 
close, and a neck that wobbles wearily. 
For Teacher's Scotch there’s a grayhaired 
professor in a cap and gown, who uses a 
pointer to direct your attention to a sales 
message written on a blackboard beside 
him. For Chesterfield there are three 
varieties of drum majorettes who kick 
and twirl batons and cavort in a gener- 
ally lively manner in cigar store windows. 
For Vanti’s Pa-Pi-A drink there is a sexy 
little number in a sarong who bends from 
the middle and offers you a trayful of 
Pa-Pi-A drinks. For a product known as 
My Royal Lady Bath Foam there’s a girl 
who sits in a bathtub and scoops up 
handfuls of suds. For Dobbs hats there 
are two tricky jobs—a hunter and a 
fisherman. The hunter raises a gun and 
fires (a light flashes at the end of the gun 
barrel) on a pheasant, several feet away, 
which promptly falls down into a patch 
of tall grass and disappears. The fisher- 
man hauls a fish up out of a small pool 
of water and nets it—but not until after 
a struggle (caused by a mercury tube in 


the fish’s tail which makes it 
when it comes out of the water). 

One of Mechanical Man’s mos 
ular dummies is a lifesize baby, 
lies in a bassinet and waves its har 
feet and rolls its head while a \ 
plays lullabies. This goes over bis 
the department stores, and appar: 
was the success of this stock figuré 
prompted Mechanical Man to tu 
its latest creation—a Santa Claus 

Mechanical Man’s Santa Claus i 
thing really deluxe. There are 
models. One just shakes like a bow! of 
jelly on a frosty morning when he’s 
plugged in. The others are more talent; 
They come in two sizes—a small ; 
about two or three feet tall, and a \ 
per about five feet high, with a st. 
more than equal to his height. ‘1 
boys can laugh, shake hands, ben 
ward and back—and talk. The talk 
done by means of a two-way com: 
cation system built into Santa’s stoma 
along with his moving mechanism. In 
department stores the fellow who oper- 
ates the talking will be behind the scenes 
somewhere, but in the Mechanical Mar 
showrooms in New York, it’s done ri; 
out in the open by Mechanical Man’ 
president, Frank Dale (a flesh and blo 
article), while any member of the staff 
who happens to be passing by stops to 
play stooge. 

“Well, if it Kelly!” Mr 
Dale’s voice will out of Santa 
Claus’ mouth, as he spots a staff member 
approaching. “Shake hands, Mr. Kelly.” 

Mr. Kelly steps up and shakes. 

“How are you, Mr. Kelly?” says San! 

“Can't kick,” Mr. Kelly says simp!) 

“Ho-HO!” says Santa, shaking with 
laughter. “If you were swimming, you’ 
kick!” Santa settles down after that one 
and adopts a serious tone again. 

“Now, Mr. Kelly—what was that you 
wanted for Christmas again?” 

Mr. Kelly goes into falsetto for this 
one. “A fire engine,” he pipes. 

“A FIRE engine!” booms Santa. “Well, 
well, well, well, well, well a 

This kind of talk goes on for five or ten 
minutes at a stretch—and for a good 
many stretches a day too. Ostensibly it’s 
to demonstrate how attractive a mechan- 
ical Santa Claus would be in a depart 
ment store at Christmas time. But 
looks to us as though it would take a 
pretty hot salesman to be able to wean 
one of the things away from Mechanica! 
Man, Inc. 


— ae 


isn’t Mr. 
boom 





Shortage 

A Mrnneapouts fashion-writer reports 
that the rush of pre-conscription mar- 
riages has completely cleaned out whole- 
salers’ supplies of white silk. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
vt wp Pe l 
\\ iwaton (Business Week Bureau) — Thus the Defense Commission's con down in the Pacific is at most only a ‘ 
| sion of industrial capacity to sat- struction plan measurably reduces indus months away 
oth civil and defense needs is the try . risk on defense production, leaves rhe conferences bet ween the Soviet 


ternative to price controls and 
ition of output. So far, only secant 
ion is being given to the problem 
v to dovetail the defense program 
‘wil economic life. This is reflected 
listurbing extent in the Defense 
( nission’s drive for speed 
\lready the commission has been 
to resort to “polite rationing.” 
0 yusly conduct of the defense pro- 
cannot much longer be considered 
as just a side-issue. The country’s nor- 
mal business and normal consumption 
evitably must be subordinated to mili- 
tar necessities—unless private plant is 
ex sanded, 
Better to take a chance on too much 
capacity than too little.” That’s the 
ilosophy of various government offi- 


als who are striving to secure accept- 
nee by the Defense Commission and 
industry of a policy which recognizes 
that coordination of military and ex- 
panding civil requirements can be ef- 
fected without greatly limiting the lat- 
ter. (Some curtailment of housing and 


automobile output is called a necessity.) 


Guarding against Collapse 
Osvious.y, if industry is to recognize 
the need for increased capacity to supply 
the total economy, it must be given some 
assurance against fears of eventual col- 
lapse. In the nature of things, the gov- 
rument can’t give any such guaran- 
tees, but the firm purpose is to protect 
ndustry insofar as possible. For what 
t's worth, industry can fairly assume 
hat the government’s defense activity 
vill continue for some time, regardless 
of what happens abroad. And against 
that day of reckoning when the flow of 
lefense orders is stopped, industry can 
count on one positive measure of pro- 
tection—protection against being crushed 
inder the burden of excess capacity, for 
the government is now ready to assume 
the burden of financing a large part of 
the industrial capacity needed in the 
lefense program, 


Risk on Defense Plant Cut 


THe INSTRUMENT devised for this pur- 
pose is the Defense Commission's “bank- 
able” contract (BW—Oct5'40.p16). Un- 
ler this system, if a contractor wants 
the plant, already paid for by the gov- 
ernment, his contract gives him a domi- 
ant option to buy it back. If he doesn’t 
int it, practical considerations will 

mpel the government to keep it, either 

because the price that it could get would 
bad or because it might be useful 


“stand-by” for armament production 
the future, 





it just with the problem of expanding 
plant to meet civil consumption. To the 
extent that such expansions will avert 
price spiraling and prevent the imposi- 
tion of price controls born of shortages, 
that risk is correspondingly reduced, for 
the increased capacity needed to satisfy 
a consumer market, expanded by the 
impetus which the defense program gives 
to employment and payrolls, will tend 
to pay for itself. 


Showdown in the Pacific 


Watcu Tokyo next week. On Oct. 16, 
Washington’s embargo on scrap-iron ex- 
ports goes into effect. On Oct. 18, Brit- 
ain has promised to reopen the Burma 
road to supplies for China 

No responsible authority in Washing- 
ton believes that Tokyo has any intention 
of giving in either to Britain or to the 
United States. This means that a show- 





Under Fire 








: Wide World 
Japan’s doughty little ambassador 


to Washington, Kensuke Horinouchi, 
was besieged by reporters this week 
for his reactions to Washington's 
order that all Americans be evacu- 
ated from the Far East as quickly 
as possible. While insiders admit that 
tension between the two countries is 
likely to be very soon at fever heat, 
they regard a complete embargo on 
all trade with Japan, and a deal with 
Britain to use its Pacific bases for 
an ultimate blockade of the Nip- 
ponese empire as preliminaries to the 


final showdown. 


ambassador and Under Secretary Welles 
are not likely to alter the situat 
greatly, 4 month ago, in a series of six 


+} f 


conferences, these two officials failed to 


get beyond a discussion of Washington's 
refusal to free Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian ships and seamen who hap 
pened to be in American ports when 


Moscow annexed these Baltic countries 


Preliminaries to War 
Insipers believe now that the Axis pow 
ers are determined on a joint assault 
on Suez in the West, and on southeas 
Asia in the Orient 

In the East, Japan knows that it ca 


not fight a war without iron ore and oil 


= 


Main outside iron supply dries up next 
week: nearest important substitute sup- 
ply is Burma. Main substitute oil sup- 
ply, if the U. S. embargo becomes com- 
plete, is in the Dutch East Indies. 
Washington doesn't see a state of war 
right now. That almost certainly will be 
preceded by (1) a complete embargo on 
all foreign trade with Japan, and (2) 
announcement of a naval and air base 
deal with Britain which makes the 
United States the guardian of Singapore 
and all of the Pacific. When that comes 
war’s not far behind, for it will be the 
prelude to an attempted naval blockadk 


of the Japanese Empire 


For Credits to Britain 
Don’t TAKE the President’s non-commit 
tal attitude on financial aid to Britain as 
anything more than discreet silence until 
the ice is well cracked. It’s a foregon 
conclusion that the Johnson Act. forbid 
ding loans to defaulting countries. will be 
shoved overboard. so far as England 
concerned, if England is still buving war 
supplies at the turn of the vear 

The proposal of Robert J. Murray 
president of the New York Cotton Ex 
change, for relaxation of the Johnson 
Act in order to move more cotton shows 
the growth of commercial sentiment for 
credits to Britain. It’s probable that 
Canada, now paying cash on the barrel 
head under the Neutrality Act may bx 
cut in first. if this subterfuge seems 
easier as a first swallow 
* Meanwhile: For the purpose of stitch 
in-time strategy, the Administration will 
support increased “partitioning” of the 
capacity of our war-supply industries be 
tween British war needs and our home- 


defense demands. 


Foreign Connections 


\ FISHING EXPEDITION of widespread pro 
portions into various lines of industry to 


determine foreign connections (by stock 
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COURT HOUSE MEETS: 


EXIGENCIES OF GOLD 
NEW YORK WINTERS 


Modern Webster System of Steam 
Heating Gives Allegany County 
Building Year-Round Comfort 


MODERATE COST OF HEATING 


Concealed Non-Ferrous Webster 
System Radiators Increase 
Available Floor Space 


COURT HOUSE BUILT IN 1937 


Belmont, N. Y¥Y.—The new Allegany 
County Court House, built here in 1937, 
meets the exigencies of severe New York 
State winters with a modern controlled 
steam heating system. 

From the standpoint of comfort, mini- 
mum fuel consumption and low mainte- 
nance cost, the Webster System of Steam 
a selected by the Board of Super- 
visors for the important heating job in 
this modern Court House gives completely 
satisfactory service. 





Allegany County Court House, Belmont, N.Y 


Webster Equipment installed in the 
Allegany County Court House includes a 
Type R Vapor System with an E-3 Moder- 
ator Control set and 109 units of con- 
cealed Webster System Radiation. 

The modern concealed Webster System 
Radiators add to the attractiveness of the 
building and increase available floor 
space. 

Each Webster System 


Radiator is a 


complete unit assembly, including supply | 
valve with orifice, heating element and | 


return trap. This design eliminates con- 
siderable “roughing-in” work and 
responsibility 
of these closely related items in the hands 
of one manufacturer. 

The Allegany County Court House was 
designed by Carl 
Rochester architect. The heating instal- 
lation was made by Fred L. Lacy, Cuba, 
N. Y., heating contractor. 


LOW 
HEATING 
COST 


GET THIS BOOK .. . Read the 
fact stories about economy and 
) comfort in the heating of 144 
buildings. No exaggerated 
claims. No promises. Just 64 
pages of heating results. Ask 
tor “Performance Facts.” 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 





Ade, well known | 


Representatives in 65 principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 | 


places | 
or the correct functioning | 


ownership, patent controls, working 


agreements, etc.) is foreshadowed by a 
Senate resolution authorizing an inquiry, 
in the name of national defense, by its 
Interstate Commerce Committee 

The Department of Justice urgently 
endorses the inquiry, sponsored by Chair- 
man Wheeler of Montana, on the theory 
that a congressional committee can pur- 
sue many lines of inquiry based on mere 
suspicion better than a grand jury. But 
it may be that, before this inquiry ends, 
the Administration may find itself under 
the probe. 


Pipe Line to Canada? 


CANADA 


may get some of its imported 
crude oil by way of Philadelphia and a 
pipe line to Lake Huron where it can 
be picked up by Dominion tankers 
The State Department is known to 
have asked Standard Oil of 


New Jersey for a permit to shoot Vene- 


been by 
zuelan crude in bond from some eastern 
the Quaker City 
pipe line to refineries at Sarnia, Ontario, 
Standard’s 


port—probably by 


owned by Imperial Oil, Ltd... 
The 


ery has been operating on Illinois crude 


Canadian subsidiary Sarnia refin 
but with supplies dwindling is eager to 


line up new sources 


Use of an abandoned Standard pipe 
line from the old Pennsylvania field to 
Toledo—where it could again be picked 
up by tanker for delivery across the 
lake—is possible if the line is extended 
150 miles or more to the eastern sea- 


board. 
Costs could be cut over the long tanker 


run through the St. Lawrence to the 
Lakes and, defensewise, the scheme is 


desirable. Actually, the domestic oil in 
dustry, which has lost some of its im- 
portant export markets, is protesting the 
introduction of Venezuelan crude into a 


field considered to be its own preserve. 


Indecision Is Army Evil 

of the War De- 
partment for its clumsy handling of its 
of the justified, 
though the comparison with Navy effi- 
the 
Indeci- 


BALLOONING CRITICISM 


share defense job is 


ciency which usually accompanies 
complaints is somewhat unfair. 
sion has been a major failing—indecision 
on a program of munitions plants; inde- 
cision as to the redesign of tanks on the 
basis of European experience; late and 


hesitant experimentation with parachute 


troops. Too much “deadwood” in per- 
sonnel is admitted sub rosa 
The most efficient job vet done—draw- 


ing up and allocating the aircraft pro 


gram—was taken over almost entirely by 
the Defense Commission. 

Orders Affect Marxet Now 
Tue Ary, which resents the dominant 


position of the Defense Commission in 
the whole program, has bungled badly in 
ordering supplies. It has failed to realize 
that whereas its comparatively tiny pur 
chases of former vears could be scheduled 


China 
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Polls Apart 


BULGE for | 
velt the Gall 
the decide 
still in the making. Gallup » 
If that is true there 
an overwhelming defeat for W 
But Emil Hurja 


ley’s 


Despite THE 


indicated 


BIG 

by 
election is not 
right 


who figure 
19382 and 
Dunn § 
enviable 


marvelous 
predictions, and 


which has an recor 
accuracy in the past, may be 
In that case Willkie will wir 
Many of the local polls see 
agree more nearly with Hurja 
Dunn than with the more sp 
ular Gallup. For example. G 
gives Ohio to Roosevelt by a 
of 53 to 47. Dunn and Hurja 
the Buckeve State to Willkie. | 
taken 
Scripps-How ard new spapers al 
the Columbus Dispatch 
gains the Republican t 
over the 1988 vote. in which G 


independently — by 


for 








ernor Bricker and Senator 1 
won such outstanding — vict 
that both were considered log 
candidates for the  Presick 
nomination 
like commercial orders, on the bas 
the buver’s convenience, its presen! 
orders can now seriously LU pst 
market 


® Excuse: 
chine right along 
the 
defense 


Navy has been a fightir 
one of the lar 
slid 


Army 


smoothly int 
for 


police 


world: has 


program has 
heen a rather stodgy 
foundation 


posed to plan for a hypothetical M 


P. &. 
Macuint 
to be prepared to make delivery 


vears 


plus a martial research 


rool builders are being ! 


craft-engine builders as early as Fi 
ary on contracts carrying delivery 

WHOLE POINT of 
of the 


export program is to stop bounty 


as late as July 


week's overhauling wheat -t 


ments on exports to Japanese-contro 


ports Now t's orri 
Your “#2 car won't be much differ 
from what's in the show rooms 


Knudsen says full tool output will 
Buick and Studeba 
called ar 
make Wright plane engines at the 
of 1,000 a month each. . li 
BEEN that the 
give its much-talked-of “miracle” bo 
sight to the British for fear that the « 


to go for defense 


are reported likely to be 


SAID U. Ss could 


of some unlucky R.A.F. flyer over G 


many would give it to the Nazis—u! 
we worked out a fool-proof device | 
would destroy the sight if anything | 
pened to a plane carrying it 
for early reports of more accurate Brit 
bombing. 


Now wal 
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Preceding Month €@ Months 
Week Ago Ago 


THE CM OE Ree cccccccccccccccesccececcceses ; $132.9 129.2 104.3 


PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) pabes sateen ars 92.6 91.9 61.3 
Automobile Production ‘ 95,990 39,665 101,655 


Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. evweshs daily av. be ehoucanded $16,078 $14,398 $8,498 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) hoe ; T 2,670 2,463 2,381 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)...... ee : ’ 3,800 3,624 3,745 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,550 1,517 1,412 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of guecs@ing pene). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). . ° 

Scrap Steel Composite (/ron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...... 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)... ‘ 
Cotton (middling 15/16”, ten designated markets, Ib.)............. 

Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)...... 

Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 


FINANCE 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody's) .* 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City —— rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)... .. 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks... . 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series). . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)... . 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ee ee saets dia 103.4 102.4 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) F 29.1 29.0 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) J 60.0 62.1 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) - 85.1 64.8 : 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 579 653 1,572 


* Preliminary, Week ended October Sth. + Revised. ¢ New series. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 
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In African jungles, messages are , 
transmitted by talking drums—a me: 
that is slow and limited to the dist 
an ear can hear. 

In American business, messages 
transmitted by “‘talking”’ type—a met 
that carries written words any distan: 
quickly as they’re typed! 

Many businesses benefit by the u; 
the-minute efficiency of typing-by-\ 
It helps speed orders to waiting custo: 
... flashes specifications accurately to 
off factories . . . records stock transact 


as they’re discussed between distant poi 


. Saves time, mistakes and mone) 
many other ways. 

A Bell System representative wil] 

glad to tell you about this modern c 


munication method. Call him through 


your local telephone office. 


BELL SYSTEM 


TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Steel rate advances, commodities are strong, but 


stock prices lag. Reason is to be found in world situation, 


but clearer understanding of defense program’s depend- 


ence on profit system may bring rise in shares. 


ri VEEK’S NEWs re-emphasized that 


ss is still in the “unanimous phase.” 


The steel rate advanced 1.6 points to 
of capacity, the highest level since 
the boom last December. Commodity 
prices continued strong, notwithstanding 
the depression in stock market sentiment 

developments in the Far East. Gen- 
eral Electric Co. announced that turbine 
1940 far 


ahead of any other year on record, and 


orders received so far in were 
ose to the combined total of the com- 
panv’s two best 1917 
and 1918, Commercial loans of weekly 
reporting Federal Reserve member banks 
rose $55,000,000—a fairly positive indi- 


previous years 


cation that business men are willing to 
enlarge their commitments in the expecta- 
tion of a continued high rate of business 
activity. 

Yet it cannot that 
is keeping pace with business. The stock 


be said sentiment 
market says as much. Though industrial 
is higher than in 1937, stock 
prices are 40% This is particu- 
larly striking because in 1937 misgivings 


activity 
lower. 


were prevalent that a decline in business 
was in the offing. But right now business 
men generally are satisfied that the na- 
tional-defense expenditures of the govern- 
ment assure a steady inflow of orders 
to the heavy-goods industries for months 
—even for years. And that, of course, 
means that business is cushioned against 
any sharp decline. 


Adjusting to Industrial Climate 


But there is no such satisfaction about 
profits. Which accounts for the lag in 
stock prices—for stocks thrive on divi- 
dends, and dividends depend on company 
Business investors, and 

are still the of 
making adjustments to a new industrial 


earnings. men, 


speculators in process 
climate—a war-preparations climate, in 
which the direct costs of doing business 
will go up (BW—Sep21°40.p13). And so 

ll taxes, 

In the current fiscal year, the govern- 
ment will spend about $5,000,000,000 on 
armaments. That $5,000,000,000 will just 
But 


ends 


about constitute the federal deficit. 


next fiscal year (the year which 


June 30, 1942) Army and Navy outlays 





reach $10,000,000,000. 
«ound—politically and in the interest of 


may Congress is 


national prudence—to raise some part of 


that in taxes (page 68). That 


means higher rates 


amount 
And in setting up 
tax reserves in his budget for the 1941 
calendar vear, the forward-looking busi 
ness man would be wise to “estimate up” 
the normal and excess-profits tax rates 
specified in the measure President Roose- 
velt signed Wednesday. 


International Complications 
But the stock 


falter while the business indices advance 


story of why prices 


goes deeper than taxes. International 
affairs much for the 
investor and speculator. The very thing 
that makes a stock certificate worth more 


have become too 


than the paper it’s printed on 
ism- 


capital- 
is threatened. A British defeat, it 
is felt, would mean slow but sure depre- 


ciation in all types of security values 


And vet, even that is it the whol 
of the stock 
When 


Poland and even 


market - lag 


Germany first mare 


up to the time Fra 
fell, it was fairly « this « 
to to it 


after the French capitulation, we began 


ommonh im 
refer as “Europe's war.’ 
to realize just how great a threat to t 


country’s economic mterests a German 


victory would be President Roosevelt 
policy of seeming neutrality changed 
non-belligerence——all aid to Britain, short 
of war. Now the alliance of Japan wit 


Germany and Italy and consular advi: 


to Americans to leave the Far East bring 


the threat of war closer home. If this 
country were to get into war, it 
assumed—quite logically—private opera 


tion of American corporations would b« 


subject to strict governmental supers 
sion, if not control. And rigid gover 
ment supervision of business is the last 
thing the investor or speculator want 


Harder to Make Profits 


The basic premise 
of thought 


inderlying this 


quence takes for granted 












































IN THE OUTLOOK=—THE AUTO CHANGEOVER 
Automobile production, adjusted for holidays 
160 
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In the automobile industry, 100,000 
assemblies per week are usually reck- 
oned as “par” for the period of show- 
time. This year the automobile in- 


In 


1939, for instance, it took the indus- 


dustry has gaited itself nicely. 


try 16 weeks to get up from low out- 
put to 100,000 new-model assemblies. 


This time the switch to was 


par 





made in half the time. Apparently, 
auto makers can step lively when the 
For 
the eight-u eek changeor er period, 
In 1936, 


when the 1937-model year opened 


smell of fall sales is in the air. 
though short, is not a record 


with high sales expectations, the in- 


dustry succeeded in reaching par 


production in seven weeks. 











14 


that the national-defense program and 
war mean an end of profits. Which is 
decidedly far from the case. It is true 
that the Defense Commission is attempt 
ing to keep prices down (which makes 
it harder to adjust to higher costs) and 
it is true that further excess-profits taxes 
are due to be imposed Asa consequence, 
corporations will have to work harder to 


earn a dollar; it will take a larger volume 
of business to realize a given amount of 
profit than formerly. As pointed out in 
Business Week a month ago (BW 
Aug1040,p56), that has been the trend 
since 1929. But there will still be profits 
The point is that everything in our 
economy at present is geared to increas- 
ing production of war materials. The 
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government is committed to an 
ing armament program. Any int 
with the profit system as su 
hamper that program. It would 
hardy for this or any other ad 
tion to remove the grease w} 
the wheels go round. That wi 
clearer as time goes on; then 

reflected in a rise in the stock 
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36,846 sq mi pep. 8,009,000 


Puiapetpuia — Recent better-than- 
seasonal advances in consumer goods 
output here presage a further increase 
in payrolls. Hosiery, knitwear, cottons, 
woolens, and other of the lighter lines, 
which have been running below a year 
ago, are now responding to enlarged 





national buying power. 

Heavy-goods production continues 
to lead the advance. Foundries, steel 
mills, and machinery plants are up to 
1937 operations, and defense activity 
is expanding. Large orders have been 
awarded to Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, at Eddystone, and American 
Car and Foundry Co., at Berwick, for 
tanks, and to the Autocar Co., at 
Ardmore, for armored cars. Shipbuild- 
ing employment is rising at Chester, 
Pa., Camden, N. J., and this city (BW 
—Aug10'40,p14). Other awards have 
been made for explosives, plane en- 
gines, arms, clothing, and personal 
equipment for soldiers. 


Anthracite Output Lags 

The anthracite area of this Reserve 
district—with a population of more 
than a million people—is not keeping 
pace with the business upsurge. So far 
this year output has run 38% below a 
year ago (in contrast to the 25% gain 
in the country’s bituminous produc- 
tion) and the 100,000 miners are 
working part time. 

Such anthracite cities as Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Pottsville employ 
over 50,000 workers in manufacturing, 
but the industries are predominantly 
consumer goods—rayon and silk spin- 
ning and weaving, clothing, shirts--- 
and operations have been “slow.” In 
coming months, sales potentials should 
remain stable, lagging behind the rest 
of the district. 
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Cuicaco—With rapid resumption of 
automobile production (see chart on 
page 13), business is hitting on all 
four cylinders. From now to the year- 
end, more than 100,000 cars a week 
will be rolling off the assembly lines. 
Meanwhile, steel mills, for the fifth 
successive month, are operating at 
better than 90% of capacity, and 
most manufacturers of industrial ma- 
chinery have reached peak schedules. 


Factory Building 

Despite the high level of operations, 
business will continue to rise. New 
plants to preduce plane engines, 
smokeless powder, small arms, and 
tanks are being built, along with nu- 
merous smaller additions to manufac- 
turing facilities. As the factories are 
completed, employment will advance 
to record heights. 

Specifically, the Manitowoc Ship- 
building Co. at Manitowoc, Wis., is 
to build 10 submarines for the Navy, 
to cost $60,000,000, and a $14,000,000 
explosives plant is going up at Wil- 
mington, Ill. Multimillion-dollar de- 
fense contracts will boom such towns 
as these and will stimulate business 
in the larger auto centers, where most 
of the heavy orders for trucks, en- 
gines, and tanks are going. ; 

Not only will payrolls surpass 1937 
figures, but so will farm income. Wis- 
consin and Michigan will fall a bit 
short of the peak year, but Indiana 
and Illinois will equal, and Iowa will 
exceed by 25%, 1937's agricultural 
receipts. AAA benefits and govern- 
ment loans, especially for corn, have 
been a bolstering factor. 

From now until the spring, pur- 
chasing power here will set new post- 
1929 highs. 


The Regional Business Outlook 


| 





~ 683,852 sq. mi pop.10.244.00¢ 
San Francisco—lIn this Reserve ¢ 
trict national defense is developing 

a more and more powerful force 
business—geographically. So far, 
major impact has been on aviatir 
in southern California, mining activit 
in Nevada, Utah, Idaho, and Arizona 
and lumbering in the northwest. Now 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay regio: 
is in line for an upturn in employment 
and payrolls. 

More than a billion dollars of ship 
building contracts have been awarded 
to the Pacific Coast, and yards in the 
San Francisco area have got about 
two-thirds of the business. As a re 
sult, some $20,000,000 of new yards 
and ways must be constructed: natu 
rally steel-mill operations here wil! 
respond to heightened demand for 
structural shapes and plates. A $15, 
000,000 naval supply depot is to be 
built at Oakland, and a $25,000,000 
naval air station at Alameda. 


Agriculture Ahead of 1939 


Farm income in the district is fol- 
lowing the anticipated course (BW 
Jull3’40,p14; Sep?’40,p14). For the 
‘year it will be 6% below 1937 and 
almost 9% above 1939. In the nation, 
farm income will be 2.36 below 1937 
and 4.2% above 1939. 7 

California’s agricultural gains will 
be slightly higher than the rest of the 
district. Compared with a year ago, 
the condition of citrus fruits is im- 
proved, pastures are richer, and live- 
stock are fatter. 

Increases in agricultural receipts 
are not as sharp as payroll rises in 
industrial centers. Since farming bulks 
large in this district, total income 
gains here are limited to around the 
national average. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Can NLRB Veto Defense Contract? 


Apparently the answer is no, despite Hillman. 


Jackson asserts findings hold till court acts, but policy 


is up to commission, 


V xeton (Business Week Bureau) — 
On Oct. 1, National Defense Commis- 
Sidney Hillman, in charge of labor 
rs, quietly announced at a press 
ence that defense 
cts would be awarded to any busi- 


no negotiated 


oncern that was in violation of any 
iffecting labor. 

This week the repercussions of that an- 
yineement had risen to a Washington 
iproar. Hot debate 
tered on the claim that the prohibition 
juld be applied to firms found in viola- 
tion of the Wagner Act by the em- 
attled National Labor Relations Board 


congressional cen- 


er before the courts had sustained 
findings on appeal. 
Features of the debate were attacks 


1) on Attorney General Jackson, whose 
idvisory opinion, requested by Mr. Hill- 
nan, had supported such a claim; (2) on 
C10. Leader John L. 
political appeasement the 


Lewis, to whose 
“new policy _ 
was ascribed; and (3) on organized labor 
generally, which was charged with seek- 

gy a stranglehold on national defense to 
advance its own interests. 


Dealing with “a Fast One” 


Upshot of the debate was a general 
conviction in Washington that, if Mr. 
Hillman had tried to put over a fast one, 
he had failed, at least for the time being: 
that the Army and Navy were opposed 
to considering—and the Defense Com- 
mission would not mere 
Labor Board finding of Wagner Act viola- 
tion an insuperable obstacle to a defense- 


consider—a 


contract award, This conclusion seemed 
to have been clinched Tuesday night 
when William S. Knudsen told the Army 
“The Defense 
Commission has no authority and does 
not want to undertake the job of en- 
forcing the labor laws. When the courts 
have held that labor practices followed 
by a manufacturer violate the laws, then, 
as a matter of policy only, defense con- 
tracts should not be given to that manu- 
facturer until he has changed his prac- 


Ordnance Association, 


tices,” 

However, it was still obvious that, in 
turning the spotlight on Wagner Act dis- 
putes, Mr. Hillman had made it awkward 
for the commission and the military to 
leal with firms whose battles with the 
Board have been spectacular 
enough to put them in the spotlight 
already. The labor situation is one, if 


Labor 


the determining, factor in contract- 
placing, Army and Navy officials told 
rate members of the Smith committee 


Knudsen: “Court must decide.” 


which has been investigating the Labor 
Board 

Business men, looking for a clear pic- 
ture of the issue through the political 


fog, went back to Sept. 18 when the 
President transmitted to Congress an 


innocuous-sounding statement of prin- 
ciples governing the letting of contracts 
which had been adopted by the Defense 
Commission Sept. 6. This read in part: 


“All work 


defense program should comply with fed- 


carried on as part of the 
eral statutory provisions affecting labor. 
This applies to the Walsh-Healey Act, 
Fair Labor Standards Act, National La- 
bor Relations Act, ete.” 


Attorney General Comes Through 
When Mr. Hillman announced his 


translation of this into policy Oct. 1 he 
made public letters from Navy Secretary 
Knox and Assistant War Secretary Pat- 
that 
cedure was being formulated to incorpo 


terson in which they stated pro- 
rate the statement of labor policy in all 
contracts to be awarded. At the 
time, Hillman remarked that Attorney 
Jackson 


opinion on 


same 


General Was preparing an ad 


visory whether a business 


concern could be regarded in violation 


of the Wagner Act when its appeal from 





an NLRB 


is " ‘ 
ln Obet ’ Atto ev Crenera Jacks n 
came throug He told Mr. Hillman that 
it was too clear to admit of controve 
that the findings of NLRB that an « 


f the W iwner Act 


ployer is in violation 


are binding and conclusive pom the 
other executive agencies unless and I 
these findings are reversed bv a ¢ t { 
competent jur th 

This loosed such a storm that on Oct. 6 


Mr Jac kson 


that, after all, he had ruled 
} 


te* te | ’ ’ 
issued a statement imesisting 


only that the 


findings of the labor board are conclusive 
pending court action; that any defense 
contract policy to te pursued inde! 


circumstances is up to the 
Phat 


lk fense Com 


; 


mission seemed to mean 1 any 
thing, that his opinion didn't tie the com 
missioners hands, unless thes ised] it ft 


tie their own hands 


Lists Firms with Appeals Pending 
Meanwhile. NLRB 


was preparing for the commission at th 


it was learned that 


a list of it! 


latter's request firms W ap 
peals from Labor Board orders pending 
in the courts 

Business men, reassured by the state 
ment of Mr. Knudsen 
pre election silence of the White House 


nevertheless 


more than by the 
on the controversy remem 
bered the Supreme Court opinion (with 
only Justice McReynolds dissenting) in 
the Lukens Steel Walsh 
Healey Act last Said the court 
“Like 


the government 


case on the 
April 


private individuals and business 


enjovs the unrestricted 


power . to determine those with 


whom it will deal, and to fix the terms 
and conditions upon which it will make 


needed purchases.” 





“Fastest Plane in the 
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Grumman's Skyrocket, brought out 
this spring (BW—A pr20°40, p24), was 
claimed to be the world’s fastest pur- 
suit plane. Then Lockheed’s P-38, 
brought out this summer (BW— 
Aug31°40,p16), was touted as “the 
military airplane.” 


world’s fastest 





World’—Third Entry 


“2D 


tom 


Now United's new pursuit plane ts 
after the title. Rear Admiral John H 
Towers, chief of the Bureau of Aero 
believes it’s “the fastest 
S. today.” It can hit 


a speed of over 400 m.pAh., has a 


nautics, 
plane in the U. 


cruising range of about 1,700 miles. 
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Allison Celebrates 


Report on Indianapolis din- 
ner indicates bugs have been 
ironed out of plane-engine work. 


SECOND in importance only to the aerial 
bombsight as a U.S. defense secret is 
the Allison liquid cooled airplane engine, 
manufactured by General Motors at In 
For months, 
that G. M 


tered a good many 


dianapolis, reports have 


had 


bugs in setting up 


been common encoun- 


mass production operations. 

Late last month, however, Allison offi 
cials staged a dinner at an Indianapolis 
with U.S, British military 


club, and 


guests, to celebrate a milestone: Allison 
hai hit a real production pace—200 
engines a month. One engine was on 


view at the dinner, and, although it was 
two armed guards, someone 
took a picture that showed two British 
guests looking it over. 


tended by 


Two later, the Indianapolis 


Times carried a front-page story about 


days 


the dinner, along with the picture of the 


engine and guards. At the same time, 
the paper reported General Manager 
O. T. Kreusser’s statement that Allison 


is now all set to go ahead producing 
engines not by the hundreds but by the 
thousands. Quoted were his figures on 
employment in the factory: a year ago, 
2,000 workers; today, more than 9,000 
workers. With such expansion, bugs in 
the machining and assembly lines were 


inevitable. Only surprise to men ex- 
perienced in narrow-limit-tolerance mass 
production was that Allison had been 


able to get rid of the bugs in the year 
that it has been at work on the problem. 

Since the news broke in Indianapolis, 
however, all efforts to obtain further in- 
formation or a print of the dinner picture 
from Allison officials have been met with 
Apparently the Army had 
clamped down. 


a cold “no.” 


Chicago-Miami: 293 Hrs. 
ScuepuLes of 294 hours were announced 
last week for the three brand-new light- 
weight daycoach trains which go into 
service between Chicago and Miami on 
Dec. 14 (BW—Jul20'40,p26) . They leave 
Chicago at 9:40 a.m., reach Miami at 
4:10 p.m. Northbound they leave Miami 
at 6:25 p.m., reach Chicago at 10:55 
p.m. These times are faster than any ever 
available on this 1,400-mile run. Each of 
the originating roads will operate a train 
every third day in each direction over its 
own route, 

Names of the trains: Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois, Dixie Streamliner; Pennsy)- 
vania, South Wind; Illinois Central, City 
of Miami. Other roads involved: Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Coast; Atlantic Coast 


Line; Central of Georgia; Florida East 
Coast: Louisville & Nashville; Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
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Autos lined up at all the toll booths — risburg to Pittsburgh, without 
the day the new Pennsylvania Turn- roads, stop lights, or left tu 
pike opened this week. Though the opening day there was an eight r 
turnpike runs 160 miles, from Har- traffic jam at Somerset. 
ry T °1. At present the cost to moto: 3 
I rouble on urnpike $1.50 for a one-way ride with any 
“Dream highway” opens with ber of passengers within reason, or *2.25 
motor haulers protesting tolls on for a round trip good for 30 days. Shorter 
° trips between the nine interchange: 
business traffic. 
approximately a cent a mile. 
UNpepicaTep,* and three months late, The 21 trucking concerns and 
(America’s most amazing road, the four- bus lines which have filed petitions 
lane Pennsylvania Turnpike through the the Public Utility Commission an: 
heart of the hazardous Alleghenies, was ICC to use the road pay: 
opened last week without fanfare—but 
oh affic i Deniinn the first Trucks Toll Vick 
with a trafhe nightmare on the hrs 0- 7.000 ths $1.50 on 
Sunday as bargain prices and _ ideal 7-15,000 3.00 Wi 
weather lured thousands of motorists 15-18,000 4.00 Gree 
on to the “dream highway.” a-22,000 apn Fen 
ens © ne e r . 22-26,000 5.00 Cherry 
Slicing off 50 miles between Harris- 
burg and Pittsburgh, the 164-mile super- wraets and 
. M semi-trailers 
road, traveling the site of the abandoned 26-30,000 gas ' 
old South Penn Railroad, has smooth 30-39,000 7.50 Goldenr 


sailing through rough terrain, which is 
more than can be said for the harried 
commission in charge. 

Motor haulers, with the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association in the van- 
guard, are bitterly protesting the toll 
rates over the $70,000,000 stretch as too 
high for economical use. The commis- 
sion contends that, with the mileage cut, 
the truckers are ahead of the game. Also 
to be ironed out is the matter of speed. 
Formerly pronounced safe for 100-mile- 
an-hour going, travel on the semi-private 
highway has been cut to half that figure 
by order of Governor Arthur James. 
He contends the commonwealth’s motor 
code is applicable in entirety to the new 
turnpike and no exemption will be made 
unless the General Assembly votes it. 


* When the White House revealed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hoped to visit the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike this week, Walter S. Jones, Turnpike 
Commission chairman and unsuccessful candidate 
for the Democratic senatorial nomination against 
New Deal Senator Joseph F. Guffey, quickly indi- 
cated that the dedication would be kept strictly 
non-political by announcing that ‘the commission 
set the date and it is more likely to be 
11 than Oct. 11.” 


will 


Nov . 


Trucks and 
full trailers 
39-62,000 


10.00 Core 


Buses carrying up to 12 passengers 


hand over $3.00, and those with 15 and 
over, 36.00, 
The truckmen, who say they base 


their opinion on a committee survey, 
protest that such rates will force t! 
to use the old steep and winding trails 
over the mountains. 


Point to Saving in Running Time 
The commisioners, basing their coun- 
ter-argument on a survey made by | 
New York engineering firm of E. L 
MacDonald, point out that long-distance 
haulers will be able to save from $5.09 to 
$27.60 a trip. 
The survey, 
before the turnpike costs jumped §1' 
000,000, and when tolls were estimated 
at $1.25 to 86. Nevertheless, the co 
missioners insist that large trucks w 
average a ten-hour saving in runni 
time, quite an item when the wages 
a driver and helper are considered, 
including a saving in fuel over the almo- 


however, was compi 
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stretch (no grades exceeding 3%, 


les 
no curves sharper than 6°). 

| charges for heavy carriers be- 
tween the clover-leaf interchanges at 


New Stanton, Donegal, Somerset, Bed- 
ford, Breezewood, Fort Littleton, Willow 
Hill, Blue Mountain, and Carlisle will 
-orated on a mileage basis. Eastern 


be | 
end of the stretch is at Middlesex, 16 
miles west of Harrisburg, and the other 


end at Irwin, 21 miles east of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Watching the reaction with keen in- 
terest are railroad men, Army staff mem- 
bers, and President Roosevelt. The 
Pennsylvania project is a guinea pig for 
a whole national network of super-roads, 
a bill for which is now in the hands of 
the House Roads Committee in Wash- 
ington, and an important item in the 
national defense program. 


Standard Oil Gets Concession 


Lone concessionaire on the turnpike 
is the Standard Oil Co. of Pennsylvania, 
which has spent $500,000 for ten service 
stations, all constructed in Pennsylvania 
olonial style. Outbidding Sun, Gulf, 
ind Atlantic, Standard must pay the 
mmission 2¢ for every gallon sold for 
the next 30 years, a sum expected to 
total $4,000,000 based on the anticipated 
sales of 5,000,000 gallons annually. 

“Gas” stations are about 15 miles from 
one another, the main one being “Mid- 
way,” a two-story structure at Bedford, 
which boasts large indoor and outdoor 
eating facilities, a barber shop, and spe- 
cial service to truck drivers, including a 
dormitory for 38. 

Whether the turnpike will be extended 
to Philadelphia—perhaps straight to 
New York, is solely a matter of finan- 
cing another $50,000,000. The Pennsyl- 
vania legislature has already enacted 
legislation for the Philadelphia link, and 
to highway officials President Roosevelt's 
new defense spending program is assur- 
ance it will come to pass. 








Show Time—All’s Well with Autos 


After year of substantial gains, industry boosts 
its sales quotas still higher for 1941, with eye on effects 


of defense spending. Prices up an average 3°. 


Snow time, 1941—and the automobile 
industry is in fine fettle. Ready for the 
annual presentation of their models at 
the Grand Central Palace, Oct. 12-19, car 
manufacturers could reflect happily on 
the substantial gains that had been scored 
since they had last convened. In the 
12-month period ending Oct. 1, sales of 
passenger cars totaled 3,475,000; truck 
sales soared to 810,000; combined out 
put was 19.5% ahead of the previous 
12-month period. These gains were made 
in the face of declining exports, which 
dropped to 6% of production 

Even more stimulating are the pros 
pects which the car manufacturers en- 
vision for the next 12 months. Estimates 
of sales in the 1941 model are uniformly 
up. Nash, which this year is introducing 
the Ambassador 600 to compete for a 
place in the sun in the low-price, mass 
volume market, is most optimistic of all; 
it is setting its sights on a total sales 
volume of 125,000 units—an increase of 
101%. At the other end of the scale is 
Chevrolet which anticipates a sales vol- 
ume of 1,100,000, which, if achieved, 
would mean a 2.3% increase in 1940's 
estimated total. 

The Ford-Mercury line is aiming at 
the same 1941 sales total—an increase 
of 41% over 1940's estimated figure. 
Studebaker, which scored heavily with its 
low-priced Champion this year, expects 
to extend its invasion of the mass mar 
ket still further and to register a gain of 
42% in boosting sales on all lines to a 
total of 150,000. Other sales expect- 


ancies, based on 1940 estimated totals, 
are: Buick, up 6 to 800.000: Olds 
mobile, up 16° to 225,000; Packard, 
up 17% to 115,000; and Pontiac, up 
26° to 275.000 

These hopes are sustained by several 
factors in the present outlook: (1) the 
best cleanup of outgoing models in 
vears, (2) an exceptionally healthy used 
car situation, (3) heavy initial demand 
for 1941 models prior to show time, (4) 
expanding national income, and (5) na 
tional-defense spending, the full impact 
of which will not be realized before next 


spring 


Used-Car Sales Up 


At the end of September, used-car 
stocks were in a healthier condition than 
a vear earlier, although numerically supe 
rior because of the faster pace of the 
new-car market. Sales of used cars at 
the month-end were running 25° or 
more ahead of last year. Inventories in 
dealers’ hands ranged from a 24-day to 
a 40-day supply, depending upon price 
class of new cars handled. Inventories 
are increasing now under the impetus 
of 194]l-model demand. The proposed 
debt moratorium on instalment sales to 
men of draft age appears not to have 
retarded sales 

Late-model used cars show a good 
demand with prices 3°>-6% over current 
appraisal books and there is a good de 
mand for cars in the $250 bracket down 
but what will happen from now on in 
this market is anybody's guess. Pontiac 
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hazards the opinion that used-car prices 
will tilt slightly during the fall, then 
increase rapidly as demand moves ahead 
of supply. Demand will increase in all 
price ranges because of new money in 
defense). This is 
purchasers out of 
car before 
into 


(national 
make 


circulation 
expected to 
people who never owned a 
and move other used-car 
the higher price ranges. 

Sales of 1941 models in the fall months 
bid fair to exceed initial expectations. 
Hudson's new-model shipments already 
exceed one-third of the total 1940 vol- 
Buick’s retail sales in September 
were 113.6% ahead of the same month 
last year. So strong is the initial response 
to 1941 models that makers are 
revising upward the production fore- 
casts for October. Pontiac, for example, 
will build 34,000 cars, its biggest month 
since March, 1929. 


buyers 


ume, 


some 


Auto-Makers Remain Vigilant 


But no matter how rosy the immedi- 


ate prospect, car manufacturers are not 
going off the deep end. Present philosophy 
is to get the plants into full production, 
stock dealers, the initial demand, 
and keep a nervous eye peeled for signs 
of faltering in the market. If these occur, 
assemblies will be cut back immediately. 


meet 


“Fourth-quarter production is _ esti- 
mated at 1,325,000 units, broken down 
as follows: October—475,000, November 

400,000, and December—400,000. Sales 
quotas for the quarter have been set by 
leading manufacturers at two-thirds of 
production, which is considered normal 
by market analysts. 

No one professes to know what will 
happen next spring, because of world 
conditions and the national defense pro- 
gram. New-car buying in centers affected 
so far by defense preparations and ris- 
ing automobile manufacture—Cleveland, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, and West Coast 
plane-building centers—is up as much as 
75%. Cotton and corn belt states show 
increases of only 30-250. Natural ex- 
pectation is that workers in manufactur- 
ing areas will have greater need of trans- 
portation as employment rises, that an 
expanding national economy will spread 
wealth into the rural areas also. 


Concerned about Raw Materials 


The manufacturers do 
worries over the spring outlook. One is 
whether the government will decide to 
curtail passenger-car output on the the- 
ory that its consumption of raw materials 
will interfere with the defense program 
and possibly absorb too large a share of 
the public’s income. Another is that rub- 
ber and tin shipments may be cut off. 
A third is that raw-materials prices may 
force car prices upward too far for the 
publie’s liking. A fourth is that it may 
be difficult to get raw materials in com- 
petition with defense and non-automotive 
industries. 

Show visitors will discover that 1941- 


express some 


model prices have been raised an aver- 
over a year ago. Notable non- 
conformist is Nash, which has dropped 
prices as much as $70 on the medium- 
priced six and $159 on the eight as part 
of a program to double sales. Yet while 
the bulk of the industry has raised prices, 
inclusion of much former extra-equip- 
ment means that the buyer of an 
“equipped” car, and he is in the majority 
will pay out only a very few extra 


age of 3% 


now, 
dollars. 

Prices are unlikely to be advanced fur- 
ther until next spring because manufac- 
turers with adequate resources have cov- 
ered material requirements through next 


March. 
Dealers Better Off 


generally are much stronger 


ago. It is 


Dealers 
financially than a 
mated that Chevrolet 
creased their net working capital almost 
50%. Gross profits follow the fortunes 
of the individual dealer body. Pontiac 


year esti- 


dealers have in- 


Business W eek 
dealer gross profits rose 71%, t} 
Oldsmobile dealers, 79% 
survey of the Nash field organizat 
closed that 83% of dealers had net 
on total sales of 3.7% 

Factory-dealer reiationships ar 


A cTOSS 


changed over a year ago. Principa 
is toward wider adoption of th 
active discount for ascending qua 
of cars handled yearly. It is und 
that Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
baker lines, Willys, Hudson, 
paid retroactive discounts in 1940. \ 
now has a more generous system, w 
the dealer needs sell fewer cars | 
ticipate, more per car, 
not reach a quota on any model 
Packard has substituted the ret 


tive discount plan for the flat d 


some > 


and \ 


and 


gets 


plan formerly prevailing on the 11 
120 models. Under the new plan, a 
selling 75 cars yearly will be 
check for an additional $17 per ca 
he reaches 100 cars, the bonus am 


to another $2.50. 


ma 
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Both Fairs Enjoy a Last-Minute Rush 
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For THE FIRST TIME since the New 
York World’s Fair opened—and less 
than a month before it was scheduled 
to close for good—all 31,000 spaces 
in its seven parking lots were filled, 
when 348,576 paying customers took 
advantage of the cut-rate ticket 
offered on “Newspaper Day” last 
Sunday, and gave the fair its second 
best day this year. 

A week before, on Sept. 29, the 
lights went out for the last time at 
the Golden Gate Exposition. It was 
the San Francisco fair’s best day 
ever, and a gate of 211,020 brought 
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International 


the 1940 total to a rosy 6,545,796 
Glancing over the 1940 books this 
week, creditors who took a chance 
on the second year’s run were smil- 
ing. They'll get 86 to 88¢ on their 
original investment dollar, instead of 
the 15¢ which timid 1939 creditors 
who elected not to participate this 
vear received. When demolition 
squads finish, three concrete build 
ings will remain as part of a per- 
manent San Francisco airport. Last 
week United Airlines applied to use 
Treasure Island as a Pan 
American already has a base there 


base. 
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Keeps me hoppin’ to keep up with that speedy 


i the Office Boy, knows that the 
operator of the Model K Electric Comptometer 
adding-calculating machine turns out a 
whopping pile of figure work in a day. 

Bill’s boss knows that this machine is not 
only fast, but amazingly accurate, adaptable, 
and economical. 

The Model K Electric, illustrated below, 


teams up perfectly with modern Comptometer 


a 4 4 2 A 4 ee me 


STOP! Operating errors due to im- 
perfect manipulation are “stopped 
dead” by the Comptometer’s exclusive 
Controlled-Key safeguard. This and 
other exclusive accuracy safeguards 
help maintain Comptometer’s remark- 
able record of first-time accuracy. 


AG 48 4 AG 4 A 4 @ GE 


MODEL K ELECTRIC 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


methods in achieving “Comptometer Econ- 
omy,” which simply means: More figure work 
handled in less time at lower cost! 

Your local Comptometer representative is 
prepared to analyze your specific figure-work 
problems, and suggest concrete ways of apply- 
ing “Comptometer Economy.” Telephone 
him ... or write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 


1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


LIGHT TOUCH! Feather-light, balanced 
key-stroke—a factor that helps reduce fa- 
tigue to a minimum and increase operator- 
efficiency—is another reason why both 
the Model K Electric and the new Model 
M “Cushioned-Touch” Comptometer are so 
popular with operators of ofhce equipment. 
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Lonaagu 53 crbrisne tga! 


You d think the boss would have a fit!” 


JANE: 





“Swell for us, of course, but if | were running this business, | could save 


plenty just by changing to decent stationery. I'll bet half my overtime is 
caused by that cheap paper we have to use." 


SUE: “You're right! 


You simply can't erase on it without making a messy 


smudge. One little mistake, and you've got to retype the whole sheet. 
That wastes time and paper. It's a wonder the boss doesn't get wise." 


THE BOSS DID GET WISE. He 
checked the figures and called his 
office manager right away. “Jarvis, 
our overtime costs are away out of 
line. If our present force can’t han- 
dle the work during regular hours, 
it would be cheaper to hire another 
girl.” 

“NO, MR. CARR," said Jarvis; “the 
trouble isn’t with our typists. It’s 
that poor paper we've been using. 
We saved a few pennies on the first 
cost, but in use it’s certainly waste- 
ful. I've already asked our printer 
to come in and talk it over.” 


letterheads or forms on economical 


Sond Hammermil! Paper Company, 
. / Please send me “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk.’ 
for we: 


(Please 
company 


BW 10-12 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 


Hammermill Bond cost only le more than on 


AND HERE'S WHAT THE PRINTER 
told them: “Yes, gentlemen, good 
paper will help cut overtime. I’d 
recommend Hammermill Bond. Ex- 
pensive? No . not over 3¢ a day 
extra per stenographer.* And see 
the saving you get. Hammermill 
Bond erases cleanly. Your girls can 
correct a mistake neatly without 
retyping the whole sheet. That 
means not only faster work, but 
less paper wasted. And remember, 
with Hammermill Bond, every mes- 
sage you send out says, ‘There’s a 
good company to deal with.” 


cheap 


Dept. W. Erie, Pa 


Position 
attach to, or 
letterhead) 


write on, your 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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Retreaders Hard | |i "6 
Low tire prices slow i) 5. q 
soling industry, but it’s her. 4, 


stay—with new techniques 


For THE FIRST TIME in more t] 


ade, the business of retreading 
Is expected to 


CarCAssts Show 


any gain this vear because of 
petition of lower-priced new tire 
that the 

will 


nits that 


estimate 
rehabilitated 
7.600 000 


observers 
tires var\ 
irom the 
of retreading shops last vear, w 
an increase of 25% 1988 
It’s a that 
sells at about 506 of the price 
But the 


their offerings as 


over 


rule of thumb 


casing with major t 


marking low “65% 


for a popular-size passenger-car 


retread trade has been hard-pri 


break even 

Because of the pressure of pris 
has been a trend to use of cheape 
of camelback, 


the humped rublhe 





ised in the retreading process. |} 
grade camelback sells at 25e¢ 
and is equal in quality to the trea 


their f 
Other grades range down t 


of old tire 


ised by tire makers on 
tires 


stock made up mainly 


Often Lsed on Truck Casings 


A vital 


the renewing of worn tires ¢ 


factor in the replac env 


market 
biggest play in the truck tire field 


“a new tire may range in price trom * 


to $150. In some trucking operati 


treads mav be worn smooth in 


months’ time. although the carcas- 


mav show little if anv wear. Son 


operators who service and inspect 


retread the san 


tires carefully may 
ing three times, provided it. is 
bruises or cuts and breaks in the 


bods 
While the new-tire industry looks 





retreading as a definite threat to 


sales, along with the growth of - 

, ryt 
of private-brand tires, most tire | 
have entered the business of selling « ode 
back and other retreading supp! be fain 

This vear it is estimated that 44.10 “In 


mn to 


lb. of 


roll out of the mills of some 30 tire 


£5.000.000 camelbachk 


man a 


: : appoir 
panies and 15 other firms. Roughly 
, tows anv ki 
fourths of the business will come thei 
- : , er 
14 companies, with Firestone, U.S. BR fresh 
ber. Goodrich, General, Mohawk resne 
Goodyear as the major suppliers better 
. ° . . ee 
Special Equipment Developed Ext 
The materials and techniques “Also. 
renovating old tires are being const the Ar 
improved Special mold equipment Sanita 
y . rT . ue wets 
ing machinery, and other gadge he of 
been perfected which enable a > 
Pullm 
workman to turn out a resoled tire 
will give mileage comparable to t! f “a 
a new casing over 


Firestone. Goodrich, and Goo for ou 
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for our men 





to go Lullman 


—ON TRIPS OF 250 MILES OR MORE’ 


Mr.M.J. Beirn 


Vice-Pres. in Charge of Sales, 
the American Radiator and 





Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Mr. Beirn says, “While we 
enforce no rule specifying how 
our salesmen should travel, 
we look with favor on their 
use of Pullman.”’ Read his 
reasons below. 


re 


“FPVHE REASONS.” declares Mr. 
Beirn, “should it seems to me 
be fairly obvious. 


“In the first place.” he says. “Pull- 
man assures them of reaching their 
appointments on time in virtually 
any kind of weather. It also assures 
their getting there rested and _re- 
freshed by a night's sleep, and thus 
better prepared to make a sale. 


“Extra Comfort and Convenience” 


“Also, we feel the representatives of 
the American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corporation are entitled to 
the extra comfort and convenience 
Pullman affords.” He adds :— 


“,..0n most trips of 250 miles or 
over it is just better business, we feel, 
for our men to go the Pullman way.” 





There... from an outstanding busi- 
ness man...are logical words that 
clearly explain the advantages of 
Pullman for business travel. 

But there are many advantages 
that Mr. Beirn did not mention. 

For example, Pullman gives a man 
a chance to work while he is travel- 
ing. It gives him an opportunity to 
take the luggage he needs, including 
150 Ibs. free in the baggage car. And 


300 miles a lower 


You probably didn't realize it 

On an average wp Sarg caraut fad zoe som 

. . . tion for only a trifle extra! 

overnight trip of Gives you exclusive wee of bath 
REET 


berth costs onl ly 














Pullman’s service is available practi- 
cally everywhere. 

Pullman’s efficienes. convenience 
and clublike comfort conserve every 
business man’s energy . are a help 
to every business man who wants to 
get places quickly, on schedule. in 
business trim! 

To those who value these advan- 
tages Pullman is the most economical 


form of travel (see belou 


seats by day and extra space at 
night. For 2 or more people 


little if any more than a lower 
berth for each! 


(hesides vour accompanying first cle rail fare) 
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have entered the retreading game and 
together account for about 175 retread 
shops Bulk of the business Is handled 


by 3,000 to 3,500 independent operators 
in one- and two-mold shops. 

Estimates of an actual breakdown of 
the resoling business into passenger-car 
and truck tires vary, but 5% of the for- 
mer field and 20° of the latter is con- 
sidered roughly accurate in the trade. 


Can Handle More Work 


Latest development in retreading ma- 
chinery is a large heater developed by the 
American Tire Machinery Co., Los An- 
veles, that will “cure” four to seven tires 
at a time, depending on their size, as 
compared with the usual retreading mold 
designed to accommodate but one unit. 
With the large heater, the retreader cuts 
the tread design after the curing opera- 
tion by using a grooving tool. In the usual 
curing operation, the tread design is im- 
parted by the mold itself. 

Other moldmakers include: Paul E. 
Hawkinson Co., Minneapolis, which 
and a retreading 
method to independent operators; Super- 
Mold Corp., Lodi, Calif.; and James C. 
Heintz Co., Cleveland. 

Although the growth of retreading 
may be slackened this year, the resoling 
of tires is here to stay. When grouped 
retreads last year 
accounted for 139 of the market, each 
unit being renovated with roughly 7? Ib. 


leases molds special 


with new-tire sales, 


of rubber from the tire industry's own 
mills. 

The retread industry got its biggest 
push during the first vears of the depres- 
1938, when retreaders 
handled $500,000 
tire manufacturers were convinced they 
had a headache (BW—Sep!17°38, 
p45). Now they must get what consola- 
tion they the fact that this 
headache is relieved by another one—low 


sion, and by 


some carcasses, new- 
new 
can from 


prices in the replacement market. 
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A map transmitted by facsimile from plane to ground in a demonstrat; 
Bendix Airport, N. J., indicates facsimile’s military possibilities. 


Planes Radio Photos 
Finch facsimile equipment 

uses FM in sending and receiving 

maps and messages for fliers. 

of New 


were 


editors 
magazines 


WEEK the 
newspapers 


Last radio 
York and 
given a close-up view of the Finch radio 
facsimile equipment which has been sup- 
plied to the British air force by Finch 
Telecommunications, Inc., of Passaic, 
N. J. The orders for the picture-trans- 
mitting and receiving sets were originally 
placed by the French, and were taken 
over later by the British. 

The the 
three 


demonstration held at 
Bendix (N. J.) Airport, where 

stations were set up, one in an eight- 
place Fokker plane, one in a trailer, and 
one in a hangar. All three stations were 
as well as receive 


was 


equipped to send 
printed messages, photographs, or hand- 
written copy. Messages sent from the 
plane, were received simultaneously in 
the trailer and in the hangar. The re- 








The three Finch stations set up at Bendix Airport last week (in a plane, in a 


trailer, and in a hangar 


above) were equipped to send as well as receive 


facsimile messages, photographs, and hand-written copy. 


ceiving printers worked surprising] 
eight sq.in. per minute, sufficient to | 
mit more than 100 words per min 
type large enough to be clearly rea 
The 
plane to ground via frequency n 
lation, the type of 
receiving so much attention 


transmissions were carried 
“staticless” 
now 
broadcast service, but which is eq 
advantageous in military and naval 
munication. The FM 
comparatively free of interference 


transmission- 


the ignition system of the plane a- 


as other noise sources 
permits the transmitter to be used s 
taneously for transmission by voice 
by facsimile, so that the plane's trans 
ter retains its usual function while ca 


ing the visual messages 


Useful to Military Aviation 
The uses to which facsimile trans 
sion can be put in military aviatior 
clude sending sketches of 
artillery positions back to headquart: 


terrain 


and receiving written orders, maps, sti 


Moreoy me | M 


warnings, weather information, even ply 


tographs of the territory over which | 
flight is made, from the ground. 1 
advantage of the written record is ob 
ous, for example, in the heat of a bon 
ing expedition, when a busy crew 

the during 


neglect radio entirely 


transmission or reception of message- 


Moreover, there is no question conc 
ing what orders were received, since 
messages are filed by the crew 

The Finch 
rotating drums, one for transmitting 
other for reception. The copy to be » 
is written or typewritten on a_ bla 


mechanism contains 


the size of a telegram. which is wrap) 
around the transmission cylinder. 17 
evlinder revolves in front of an autor 
bile headlight lamp, whose light is 
cused on the copy, covering it point 
point, in an endless spiral. The light 


reflected from the copy into a phototub 


or electric eye, which generates a 


rent proportional to the lights and sha 


ows successively passed over by the spot 
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CLEAR EVES FOR THE U.S. ARMY! 


Range-finders. cunsights. field glasses for 
the Army. have got to be clean. Outstand- 
mg example of York thoroughness is the 
recent air conditioning of the optical re- 
pair shop at the Frankford Arsenal in 
Philadelphia. 
Here. dirt and humidity in the air 
caused much of the adjusting and as- 
sembling work to be done over, resulting 
in a serious loss in productive time of 
highly-skilled craftsmen. In spite of pre- 
cautions, motes of dust would settle on 
lenses, moisture would be trapped in in- 
struments assembled on humid days. 
Confronted with this problem, York 
engineers went far bevond normal air 
conditioning practice in its solution. The 
plant is built to operate continuously, 
since the instruments must be protected 
dav and night. seven davs a week. Glass 


brick replac ed the double sash windows. 


The air is triple-filtered . through oil. 


cotton and steel wool filters. But even 
this was not enough. York engineers con- 
ducted research on textiles. disco. ered 
sharkskin to be the most nearly lint-free 


Then 


men measured the 150) workers. 


of all suitable uniform materials. 
York 
supervised the manufacture of sharkskin 
work suits and delivered them 
of the job! 

If vou have an air conditioning or 


refrigeration problem and want the 
sort of thorough-going analysis that in- 
satisfaction. why don't vou call 
.and take full ad- 


vantage of York's 56 vears of leadership 


sures 


“Headquarters” too... 


and the experience gained in over 150.000 
engineered air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion installations? 

York lee Machinery Corporation. York. 
Penna. Branches and Distributors 


throughout the world. 


A few of the many nationally-known 
users of York equipment 


Gulf Ou 

Hormel 

Hershey Chocolate 
Industrial Rayon 
Johnson's U an 
Chemical 


irmour 

i& P. Tea Co 

Baltimore & Ohio RR 

Beechnut Packing 

Bethlehem Shiplhuild 
ing ¢ op 

Borden 

Canada Dry 

Coca Cola 


Cudahy Packing 


Vonsanto 
Nerton Company 
Pabst Brewing 
Paramount Pictures 
I" nusvirania ht KR 
Philip Morris 


Curtiss-U right : 
- Procter and Gamble 


Du Pont 
hastman Kodak 


} trestonme 


Ruppert's Brewing 
Shefheld harms 
Secony- 1 acuum 
Seaft A Co 

Texas ¢ ampany 

! nited Fruit 
General boods U.S. Army 
(eneral Mills t. Ss. New 

W aldor| 
W ovolworth 


First National Stores 
bord Votor 


General Baking 


General Motors Isteria 


toodrich 


Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885 


See the latest York equipment at the showroom of the York Branch or Distributor nearest vou 


Dairy and 
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of light. This current is used to control 
the FM transmitter 

At the receiver, the current is ampli- 
fied and applied to a stylus which rubs 
against a specially prepared receiving 
blank, wrapped around the receiver cyl 
inder in the same fashion as the original 
copy. The current passes from the stylus 
through the paper, burning off the paper 
coating and revealing a black laver under- 
neath. These burned-off portions consti- 
tute the facsimile reproduction of the 
original copy. It is necessary, of course, 
that the transmitting cylinder and the 
receiving cylinder be accurately syn- 
chronized. In conventional wire-photo 
facsimile, the cylinders are kept in step 
by a clock mechanism controlled by a 
tuning fork. This method is much too 
cumbersome for aircraft applications, so 
the two cylinders are synchronized by 
signals sent over the air. The cylinder 
at the receiver is purposely made to run 
somewhat faster than the transmitting 
evlinder, and it stops once each revolu- 
tion until the synchronizing signal ar- 
rives and sets it in motion again. 


Transmission Relays Possible 


The facsimile transmissions may be 
sent over the air or over conventional 
telephone circuits, and they may be re- 
layed from point to point, a copy being 
made at each relay point if desired. 

The equipment is compact, just about 
one cu.ft. in size, and it weighs only 50 
lb., exclusive of the radio transmitter and 
receiver. One as vet unsolved question 
is that of interference from the enemy. 
The facsimile transmissions have a very 
distinctive sound which readily identifies 
them, and it might be relatively simple 
for the enemy forces to “jam” the wave- 
length with haphazard which 
would impair the clarity of the received 
copy. The likelihood of such tactics be- 
ing successful is reduced greatly by the 


signals 


use of frequency-modulation, which can 
withstand interference much more read- 
ily than the conventional methods now 
used in army communication. 


Private Truck Safety 

New regulations — effective 
Oct. 15— put 3,500,000 trucks 
under jurisdiction of ICC, 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Safety regulation of 3,500,000 private 
motor trucks operating interstate will 
become effective Oct. 15 by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
L.C.C.’s final order contains several rules 
which have been modified—in response to 
petition from the National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners 
regulation was first proposed (BW—May 
INYO ps). 


Drivers will not be required to keep a 


since the 


daily log when operating within cities or 
in adjacent commercial zones. In the same 


situation private operators are relieved 
with respect to equipping trucks with 
side-marker lights, flares, fuses, and fire 
extinguishers, and from certain other 
parts of the safety regulations which 
were originally prescribed for “for hire” 
carriers. These exemptions are intended 
primarily to exclude driver-salesmen, lo- 
cal delivery vehicles, work trucks, and 
similar vehicles. 


Drivers’ Hours Limited 

The regulations applying to private 
truck operations contain the following 
major provisions: 

(1) Owners of private trucks must 
comply municipalities and 
“commercial zones”) with ICC safety 
regulation of for-hire carriers with respect 
to such accessories as lighting devices 
and reflectors, brakes, safety glass, and 


(except in 


other miscellaneous parts. 

(2) Drivers of private trucks, includ- 
ing owner-drivers, must be not less than 
21 years of age (not less than 18 vears 
if driving farm trucks): be experienced in 
driving some type of motor vehicle for 
not less than one year: have a knowledge 
of the rules and regulations for drivers 
issued by the ICC; have no impairment 
of physical condition. such as loss of 
limbs: must have adequate evesight ard 
hearing: must not be addicted to the use 
of narcotics: and if hired after Oct. 15, 
1940, must furnish a doctor's certificate 

(3) Drivers must not be required to 
be on duty more than 60 hours in any 
week of 168 consecutive hours, not to 
drive more than 10 hours in any period 
of 24 hours. Driver-salesmen who devote 
more than 50° of their time to selling 
may be required to work an unlimited 
number of hours within any “work week,” 
but they may not drive—including un- 
loading and loading—more than 50 hours 
in any “work week.” The same exemp- 
tion applies to drivers of farm vehicles. 


When Is Truck “Interstate”? 

The ICC safety regulations apply to all 
private trucks operated “in interstate 
commerce.” It is not necessary for a 
vehicle to cross a state line in order to 
be “in interstate commerce.” since the 
character of the work in which the truck 
is employed determines its status. For 
example, a truck is “in interstate com- 
merce” when it transports property to a 
railroad station or any other destination 
within the state if that property is des- 
tined for delivery outside of that state 
The driver of the truck is “in interstate 
commerce” and subject to all of the regu- 
lations prescribed for such drivers by the 
ICC, not only during the trip but during 
the “work week” of 168 consecutive 
hours in which he made that trip 

While private truck owners generally 
believed that safety regulation was the 
prerogative of the various states and ade- 
quately applied therein—and did not 
seek federal regulation they see oone 
advantage in the fact that jurisdiction 


Busine ss i eek . October ] ) 


of the ICC over the drivers of 
trucks in interstate commerc: 
empt such drivers from the 
hour requirements of the Fai 
Standards Act. 


Hemisphere Sales Jo} 


Business giving realii, |, 
trade program, as is witness! }y 
trunks of samples from Brazi|. — 


Business is taking the initiat 
pushing Washington’s Latin A; 


economic program. 

When the Pan American (|! 
rived at Miami from Brazil ea: 
week, it had on board Martin de B 
who carried in a bulging briefcas 
sults of a four months’ survey of B 
“household industries.” 

De Botelho is a New York 
dealer. Was born a Brazilian. and 
active member of the American Bra 
Association, which has its headq 
in Rockefeller Center. New York 

Back in April, the 250 American 
trialists who are represented in the 
ciation held a meeting and decide: 
if the United States was to mainta 





Coolers for South America 





Sales of air conditioning units nati 
ally drop off in the fall, but Gen 
Electric presents this evidence tii 
mass production of room coolers 
still going on in September this y 
—not because of domestic sales, | 
because of South American ord: 
which were coming in for the “su 
mer” months of December, Januar 
and February. General Electric 
pects South America to take a “su 
of its roo 


cooler production this year. 


stantial” proportion 
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in Brazil on a sound basis it 


I nd 


ere in ordet 


some way ¢ buving 


- 


more 


to help that country 


E rope 


a score of 


n for lost markets in 


\< result of that meeting. 


vgest retailers in this were 


co intrs 


to submit sample sot the goods 


textiles, pottery, leather, beads, novelties 

. they formerly bought from 
Europe but would willingly buy from 
Lat America if goods of the proper 


and style could be obtained in 
h to meet 


e United States demand 


shipments large enoug 


Trading Corporation Formed 
VW several trunks full of these 
es, Mr de Botelho set off for Brazil 

talk with Bra 
manufacturers and government 


Rio 


ine early in July to 


ercial agents. Since then. the 


ities have created a_ Brazilian 
rading Co whi h will act as a clearing 
nter in Brazil between United States 
vers and Brazilian manufacturers. In 


York, 
fee supported jointly bv the 


e United States retailers 


there will be a subsidiary 


Brazilians 


lr New York this veek \Iy de Bo 
mpacked his trunks now filled with 
R ian goods most nearly comparable 


the samples sent fron ere and pre 
are to talk individually te Ws score 
vackers. On a few items. Brazil can 

i delivery immediately. Others will 
nand factory changes varranted 
ntil orders are actually placed. But re- 
tailers were interested the four 
ionths since the scheme vas devised 
thev have become convinced that the 


} } 


vy developing a 
and that 


will be cut off 


government is 


serious 


i-term hemisphere progran 


European supply sources 


f +) > 
for a long time 


What pleases them particularly is the 


number of Brazilian mannu- 


ncreasing 


facturers who are coming voluntarily to | 


to look for outlets. 
Interested in trade in the other direc- 


this country new 
tion are three representatives of Brazilian 
nterests. One is buying aviation equip- 
nent for a new domestic air line in cen- 
tral Brazil, another is buying the $20,- 
000,000 of steel equipment for the new 
mill to be built near Rio (BW—Oct5’ 40, 


| 





p63), and the third is buying railroad | 


equipment for the government lines. 


Design Symposium 


To PROVIDE a common ground for manu- 


lacturer, architect, designer, and con- 
ier the School of A re hitecture and 


Allied Arts of New York University this 
week started a Symposium on Industrial 
Design. Lectures will be given weekly by 


uitstanding designers, who will also par- 


ticipate in floor discussions revolving 
around the work that has already been 
¢ in industrial design and its future 
ssibilities. First lecture was given by 
vilbert Rohde, noted for his work with 


ew metals and synthetic plastics. 
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WITH DISSTON BITE-RITE FILES 








¢ Disston Bite-Rite Files mean faster 
filing; time saved means more profits. 

Chips cut with a Bite-Rite File are 

heavy, long and curling, like chips 
from a lathe tool... not the short, 
light, crushed fragments you get with 
ordinary files. 

The Bite-Rite tooth design; round, 
smooth, open gullets, assure free and 
clean discharge of chips . . . combine 
speed of cut, long life and smoothness 
of filed surface. 






































Look into this proof today. See your 
distributor of Disston Bite-Rite Files. 
Get better work, speed up your 
production, and make more money. 
Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 












Inc., 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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You read your newspaper to get 
the news,— and you get it. You 
drink ice-cold Coca-Cola to get 
delicious refreshment,— and you 
get that. You are not concerned 
at the moment that it took a lot 
to make your newspaper the in- 
strument of service that it is, 
or that it took a lot to make 
Coca-Cola the convenient every- 
day refreshment that it is. 

Of course, Coca-Cola was for- 


tunate from the beginning. It was 








Delicious and 


Refreshin 2 


Drink 


CC oka 





Glass 


“right”...in taste and in its re- 
freshing effect. It had “quality” 
and it has never lost it. Through 
the years more and more people 
discovered it. This public accep- 
tance took Coca-Cola from one 
soda fountain in Atlanta in 1886 
to more than 100,000 soda foun- 
tains in 1940. Then just at the 
turn of the century somebody 
said, “Let's put it in bottles, too.” 


The result: today, over a thou- 


sand plants throughout the coun- 
& 





try bottling Coca-Cola. Then 
came the familiar red coolers, 
then the famous six-bottle car- 
tons, and the well-known red 
fountain dispensers. 

And it all adds up to one thing. 
Putting the drink you like, where 
you can get it when you want it. 
But it never could have happened 
if you and millions like you 
hadn't made the pause that re- 
freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 


a part of American life. 





Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BRANDS 


Private labels in food gain impetus from R-P and Miller-Tydings 


laws, and from chains’ success in pushing own products in super- 


markets by improved packaging. National manufacturers, beset by 


independents’ demand for price control, shun fair-trade tangle. 


THe TEN LarGEsT food manufacturers 
spend around $35,000,000 a year in na- 
tional advertising. Smaller food manu- 
facturers spend uncounted more mil- 
lions. Object of the investment, of course, 
is to persuade housewives to ask their 
grocers for particular brands—a certain 
“dated” coffee, “double-milled” flour, 
and “full-bodied” soup—instead of say- 
ing vaguely that they “need a pound of 
coffee, five pounds of flour, and some 
sort of soup.” 


Yet, in the face of this steady bar- 
rage of publicity, a good proportion of 
the total sales of packaged food prod 
ucts (precisely how “good” is any man’s 
guess) can be credited to labels other 
than those owned by the manufactur- 
ers of standard, or nationally advertised, 
brands. Some of the so-called private- 


brand labels belong to the corporate 


chains—Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., Safeway, Kroger, Jewel Tea. Others 
are the private property of such volun- 


tary chains of independents as Red & 
White, Clover Farms, and Independent 
Alliance. Many, 
in the canning field, 
labels. And a few 
the market 
retailers, notably department stores and 


Grocers particularly, 


are wholesalers’ 


have been put on 


by very large independent 
supermarkets 
Actually, these private brands are no 


of the 


brands 


those na 


All 


private 


more “private” than 
tional manufacturers 


privately 


are 


owned, and brands 





ToTAL ANNUAL SALEs of private-brand 
groceries are anybody's guess. Many 
big distributors keep no accurate 
breakdown of the sales of their own 
labels as against those of national 
manufacturers. Those who have such 
figures have consistently refused to 
release them. But here roughly are 
figures of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., the biggest grocery distribu- 
tor and the biggest private-brand 
operator in the country. 

Last year, when A. & P.’s total 
sales came to just under $1,000,000,- 
000, about 25% of the total was 
accounted for by the company’s own 
labels—Ann Page, Eight O'Clock, 
Bokar, White House, Sunnyfield, 
among many. Allowing a rough 30% 
of the billion-dollar sales for the com- 
pany’s tremendous meat and fresh 
fruit and vegetable business, and an- 
other 10% for bulk «roceries, nearly 
half of A. & P.’s packaged-goods sales 
—perhaps 40% —are under A. & P.’s 
own labels. That would leave only 





A. & P. Box Score on Private Brands 


60% of the packaged-goods sales, or 
35% of the total company sales, for 
national brands. Further, it must be 
remembered that there are many lines 
—soup, soap, tobacco, ete.—to which 
A. & P. has not yet extended its 
private brands. 

All this explains why manufacturers 
may well be alarmed at the fact that 
A.& P.’s_ private-brand business has 
increased between 15% and 20% in 
the past four years, as a result of 
greater pressure behind old items and 
the addition of some 20 new lines. 

National manufacturers claim that 
their consistent, far-flung advertising 
assures their brands of faster turn- 
over than that enjoyed by the less 
publicized private brands. Presum- 
ably, most distributors stock private 
brands because they carry steep mark- 
ups compensating for slower turn- 
over. But, by reason of its size, A. & P. 
seemingly is different. The company 
claims that its own brands move as 
fast as those of the national manu- 


facturers. Profits, the company says, 
do not come out of high markups. As 
proof, A. & P. submits a list of six 
of its own brands stacked up against 
six standard brands 
Prices quoted are those now in effect 
in a typical A. & P. supermarket in 
the central division. Here, although 


competitive 


the company has underpriced its com 
petitors in every case, the average of 
the retail markups on the six A. & P 
brands is 9.138%; that on the national 
manufacturers’ brands is 9.65%. 


Price 


A. & P. Brand 


Ann Page Salad Dressing 

Sparkle gelatin dessert 3 for 
White House milk ‘ 2s¢ 
Ann Page ketchup 256 
Dexo shortening 

Ann Page beans Se 


2s¢ 


l0¢ 


Standard Brand 


Miracle Whip 
Jello 

Carnation 
Heinz 

Spry 

Campbell's 
































A 10-ton 3-motor Whiting crane for handling lumber. Note the special lumber grapple. 


Lumber Mills get 
FASTER, SMOOTHER OPERATION 


with this 


Ponderous, slow-moving cranes repre- 
sent poor economy inthe industrial plants 
of today. To meet modern production 
schedules, high-speed cranes are essential. 
But such high-speed crane operation re- 
quires exacting design and construction. 


Whiting cranes are precision- built to 
Start quickly, to transport loads smooth- 


NEW 


A Complete Line 
of Electric Hoists 





Capacities from 

1000 to 15,000 /bs. 

Push-button or 

pendent rope control; lug or hook sus- 
pension. Plain, chain-driven, 
or motor-driven trolley. 


Send for Bulletin 














1T PAYS TO GET 


Quiet-Running Crane 


ly, and to spot loads accurately. Instead 
of ordinary sleeve bearings, they are 
equipped with heavy-duty, anti- friction 
roller bearings. These bearings keep 
all gears in rigid permanent alignment, 
provide quicker starting, and assure 
longer life. 


Then too, W hiting cranes have smooth- 
running, efficient herringbone gears 
which outlast ordinary spur gears two to 
one. They have flexible couplings that 
transmit motor power without binding 
and wear. Tapered-tread drive wheels 
and rotating-axle bearings keep the bridge 
rolling smoothly ontherunway. Precision 
machining and sturdy construction of all 
parts guarantee crane movement without 
binding during the life of the crane. 


Check to see that these advantages are 
incorporated in your next crane. Write, 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, Ill. In Canada: Whiting 
Corp. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto. Builders 
of quality cranes for over fifty years. 


A QUOTATION ON 


WADING 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


penne emesis 
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have been nationally advertise WW 
standing example is A&P. coffer 4 &P 


trarily, private brands have bee: 
as those sold under a distributor's . 
label. The tert 


than a manufacturer's 


succeeded in gaining consumer 


ance because they are, almost os 
exception, lower priced than var 
tive standard brands ons 
Private brands have worried . ‘ 
manufacturers since the cracker bra 
went out of vogue. Lately, some o/ move 
have been worrying overtime. Inc of poin 
private-brand competition in many Pit was | 
has forced many retailers to push the 
on standard brands below the prot choose. 
and keep them there—witness | 
tinuing pandemonium in the veg How 
shortening field (BW—Junt15 A&P 
At the Associated Grocery Manuf n oO 


ers of America’s mid-year meetin, lisplay 


June, the biggest session was «i etweel 
to a discussion of ways and me; priced 
combating private brands (BW plus s 
2 GO p22), yrivate 
onatel 
Private-Brands Stronghold n supe 
When the manufacturers talke | 
ate brands they talked A&P. Ever when 
A&P. ran its first clipper-ship car; oe cl 
tea Sl vears ago—and by perfo f-moul 
itself all the functions of shipper, bl Follo 
packer, and retailer, succeeded in so 
ing the sky high market price ofl were fr 
the chain has been the strongho mly al 
the private-brand grocery business facture! 
vear, when A.&P.’s total sales came step to 
fraction under $1,000,000,000, about sales. B 
of this gargantuan figure was acco vith a 
for by the company’s own labels. An ite ag 
represented a 15° to 20° increas stom 
ers, th 


A &P.’s private brand business ove 


past four vears he cor 


Reason for the present spurt in The - 
vate-brand activity is threefold: (1) Th vociferc 
They Ci 


full effects of the Robinson-Patmai 


passed in 1936 to shear big buyers iny ma 


the corporate and voluntary chain: as On 
discounts and brokerage fees unavai private- 
to competitors, are just now begi ave be 
to be felt. (2) It is only in the pendent 
couple of years that the chains, le: heg 
A&P... have achieved real success ompett 
selling private brands in_ self-se1 They'd 
supermarket outlets. (3) Passage of ‘ 

federal Miller-Tydings law in 1937 At tl 
the states carte blanche to go ahead Market 
enactment of fair-trade legislation, w! nstitut 
“allows” manufacturers to issue minin acepen 
resale price contracts. idop 


m inufa 


R-P Forces Chains to Extend Lines more m 
: advertis 
Before R-P went into effect. c!} ; c 
could undersell their independent « ae ‘ | 
. . a i ro 
petitors on national brands because ‘bi 
. . . ers Ng: 
buying advantages. R-P eliminated m: ' tig 


of these, forced the chains to put fur tatu 
status ¢ 


reliance on private brands for p P 


ier » 
appeal. In the past four years A&P 
. law, th 
added about 20 private-brand li : 
; ressure 
Noteworthy among these are vegeta owere 
shortening (Dexo). Sunnyfield  ¢ cht 


Flour, breakfast (Rice Puffs 


foods 
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Puffs), Mel-O-Bit cheese, and 
canned fruits 
it worries the independents and 
facturers most is that, after a slow 
sbout three vears ago, A.&P. has 
| how to merchandise its private 
s in supermarkets. When the super 
t made its appearance in the early 
of the depression, it was hailed as 

reak for the nationally 

private 


advertised 
Idea was that labels 
noved across counters only as a result 
of point-of-sale pressure by clerks, and 
+ was thought that, in self-service stores, 
the 


onsumer really would be “free to 


choose. 


How A. & P. Does It 

\.&P.’s secret evidently is a combina- 
tion of attractive 
lisplay—making for easy 
between the private labels and _ higher- 


packaging, careful 


comparison 


priced standard brands—and heavy local 
plus some national) advertising of the 
private brands. A.&P. 
tionately more plugging its own brands 
n supermarket localities than it spends 
n areas served by its smaller outlets 
vhich offer the personal 
gives clerks a chance to do some word- 
f-mouth selling. 


spends propor- 


service that 


Following the manufacturers’ conven- 
tion, some members of the food industry 
were free with predictions that it was 
only a matter of months until the manu- 
facturers would take some determined 
step to stop the growth of private-brand 
sales. But manufacturers are confronted 
with a situation which precludes precipi 
tate action. They 
customers—the small, independent gro 


serve a variety of 


cers, the independent supermarkets, and 
the corporate and voluntary chains. 

The small independents have been most 
vociferous in their demands for support 
They can make things mighty tough for 
iny manufacturer who turns a deaf ear to 
their cries for help in waging war against 
private-brand underpricing. Lately they 
have been joined by many of the inde- 
pendent supermarket operators, who are 
just beginning to feel the pinch of chain 
competition. 


They'd Like Heavier Allowances 


At the recent meeting of the Super 
Market Institute in Kansas City, the 

itute’s president made it clear that 
ndependent operators would be driven 
to adopt private brands of their own if 
manufacturers don’t come through with 
more merchandising “helps” and heavier 
advertising allowances (BW—Sep28' 40, 
pi). On the other side are the corporate 
and voluntary chains—the manufactur- 
All they 
ask right now is continuance of the 
status quo. But back in 1986-37, right 
after passage of the Robinson-Patman 


} 


law, the chains stepped up the sales 


ers’ biggest individual clients. 


pressure behind their own labels and gave 
manufacturers a taste of what they 


might let 


themselves in for if they | 


Check these Outstanding 
Advantages of... 


awzey stone 


ASBESTOS CEMENT 


CORRUGATED 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


Quick and Economical 
Erection... 


/ Easily Dismantled and Sal- 
vaged with little or no Loss 
when emergency has been 
met... 


Pour Foundation and install 
Machinery simultaneously 
with erection of building... 


A permanent Material that 
will stand indefinitely with- 
out maintenance and re- 
gardless of acid or alkaline 
atmospheric conditions... 


F you need a new building in a 

hurry, either for temporary or 
permanent use, solve the problem 
with CAREYSTONE Siding and 
Roofing. Simply erect steel or 
wood frame, cover top and sides 
with the large. quickly-applied 
sheets of CAREYSTONE. No mat- 
ter how long the need for the 
building may exist, this enduring 
material made of Asbestos and 
Portland Cement may be counted 
on for dependable service. When 
the building is no longer needed, 
it may be taken apart without 
damage, stored, shipped. sold, or 
used in other construction. 
CAREYSTONE 
offers you the ad- 
vantages of low first 
cost, economical 
erection, minimum 
depreciation, maxi- 
mum salvage. 


0g 40 7 


Write Dept. 29 
for catalog 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Louimana salt mines 


4 Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Anp it wasn’t an intricately carved 
Chinese ring either, but just a plain ring 
of Kester Cored Solder. 

There was a bottleneck in factory pro- 
duction. All parts but one were coming 
through in quantities, at high speed. But 
here was a little carburetor jet that had 
to be fastened securely to a coupling, 
with speed and precision. A tiny ring of 
Kester Flux-Filled Solder placed in each 
assembly, a revolving table, and heat 
slowly applied to a continuous line of the 
jets and couplings, turned the trick to 
perfection. 

Kester Solder and Kester’s 43 years of 
experience solved this production puzzle, 
increased output, cut costs, promoted 
profits. It’s the same story wherever 
solder is used throughout industry. 

Kester knows how to make solder 
work for your production department. 

If there’s a man in your plant who 
supervises production where solder is 
used, send this advertisement to him as 
a memo. Kester invites him to investi- 
gate the extensive resources of this com- 
pany and to make use of these resources 
on every solder problem that comes up. 

There is noobligation for this cooperation. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4230 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Eastern Plant: Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Plant: Branttord, Ontario 


KESTER 
CORED SOLDERS 


STANDARD FOR INDUSTRY 
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anxious 


should their full 
hind the independents (BU 
p17). The manufacturers aren't 
to add fat to the fire 


There are, of course, 


ever swing 


some manuiac- 


turers who dismiss the present spurt in 
private brand activity as a flash in the 


pan. These point to the recent sales 


records of the nationally advertised 


brands and say that. if private brands 


are gaining ground, it isn’t at their ex 


pense. But largely the manufacturers’ 


failure to “do something” can be attrib 
uted, not to inertia, but to the fear that 
their might make 


any move on part 


matters worse 


Fair Trade Spurs Private Brands 
Whenever 


private-brand competition 


gets particularly hot, manufacturers, 
wholesalers, and independents _ start 
plumping for legislation which would 


establish a retail price floor. This would 
have to take the 
minimum 
cordance with the 
further legislation outlawing loss-leader 


form of either main- 


taining resale prices, in ac- 


fair-trade laws, or 


turned out too 
Their 


trade 


selling. Fair trade hasn't 
grocery manufacturers 


Ohio 


has been given its biggest 


well for 
experience in where fair 
trial for gro 
that 


resale price maintenance spurs private- 


ceries—has led them to believe 
brand activity 

For example. an officer of the Super 
Market Institute that 
indicate that independent supermarkets 


reports surveys 
have adopted private brands chiefly in 
states where fair trade has spread to the 
field. And food manufacturers 
don’t want a dose of the same medicine 


grocery 


that such outfits as New York City’s 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., gave the big 
drug houses. When New York went 
fair trade, Macy’s lashed out by using 


advertising space and counter displays 
to compare “Macy's Own” brands with 
price fixed products of na- 


(BW—Mar20'37, 


competitive 
tional manufacturers 
po). 

Leery of the possible outcome of wide- 
spread extension of fair-trade contracts 
to the grocery field, both independents 
and manufacturers lately have redoubled 
legislation: 


support of loss-leader 


states have unfair sales 


their 
So far some 27 
acts which prohibit below-cost selling. 


Object to Excessive Percentage 
The National Food and Grocery Con- 
ference Committee (composed of manu- 
facturers and distributors) is plugging 
for adoption of a model loss-leader act 
which requires a minimum 6% markup 
(BW—Jan2?"40.p17). Under A.G.M.A.’s 
wing, the bulk of the manufacturers 
have fallen in line behind it. Trouble is 
that the claim they have no 
objection to loss-leader laws per se. Their 
kick only comes when laws push the 
percentage tacked the manufac- 
turer’s prices too high. When this climbs 
their 


chains 


onto 


above what the chains consider 
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cost of doimg business they 


And unless cost 
unfair 


court is fixed a 


nite percentage, sales act 

likely to succeed in curbing cha 7 

for example, has repeatedly px 

a flat policy of not selling bel 
Where independent grocers 

tated a 


it has been because they want 


price floor on national 
themselves margins comparable 
they believe obtain o 


Wherever 


private 


w hich 


brands independent 


gone over to labels v1 


ing a wholesaler’s brand, joining 3 


tary chain, or, as in the case « 


supermarkets, starting their ow 


ate brand lines—the prospect of 


margins has been the reason 
Conversely, the manufacture ’ 
argument in persuading distrib 


carry their lines is the fast t 


of brands whose consumer-accept 


assured by unremitting, hard-hitt 
vertising. This turnover, manuf; ers 


claim, gives retailers a bigger t 
turn, even when they take a sma 
item profit than they would on a privat. 


brand. 


Vo Need of “Bait” 


Chains answer this by saving tha e) 


have built up as big market for 
of their own labels as any to which the 
A&P 


tains that, while some of its own |} 
than 


manufacturers lay claim 


move more slowly 


COT 
brands, others have a ster 


Hence, says A.&P., it does 


standard 
turnover 


need exorbitantly high retail mar} 
to make its own labels profitable. nor 


does it need to use advertised brar 
“bait.” A list 
stacked up against competitive nat 


brands (see the box on page 27) aff 


of six of its own b 


Prices quoted are . 
now in effect in a typical A&P. super 
market. What makes the list mteresting 
is that. although A&P. is 
the national manufacturers in every case, 


substantiation 


underselling 


the average mark-up on the six A&P 
items is 9.18: the average mark on 
the competitive brands is 9.65% 

With or without price regulation le- 
pendents are howling for ammunition to 


fire back at private brands. Specifically, 
they want bigger and better advertising 
Manufacturers—many of 
Robinson-Pat: 


law as a good excuse for trimming all 


allowances. 
whom welcomed the 
varieties of discounts and allowances— 
have pussyfooted. But a couple of weeks 
ago, one of them broke the ice. Del 
Monte announced that in the future its 
line carries an extra 2% advertising al- 
lowance. Significantly, the announcement 
was made at the supermarket convention 


(BW 


Presumably, 


Sep28°40.p52). 

Del Monte’s 
available to the 
pany’s chain customers. But there are 
rumors that Del Monte is edging out of 
stores that push private brands 


allow ance 


Ww ill be equally 


Recently, however, some of the i 
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Last WEEK the Chicago Plan Com- 
mission set out to develop a new 
set of standards toward which the 
city could work during coming 
years in making plans for zoning, 
superhighways, parks, and so on. 
The ideal to which the body is 
committed is a superblock plan, 
such as shown in the drawing 
above. Chairman George T. Hor- 
ton and Chief Engineer Hugh E. 
Young presented their ideas to the 
committee assigned to this task. 
They said the superblock unit 
should be large enough to form an 
elementary school district and to 
withstand adverse influences from 
outside—which probably means 40 
to 160 acres. Through traffic and 
commercial tenancy would be con- 
fined to boundary streets, and 
every interior street would be 
blocked off by a dead end. The 
result claimed for such a plan is a 
inside the 
community 


quiet neighborhood 
superblock, with a 
spirit which could not develop in 
a less closely integrated unit. Chi- 
cago has no grandiose schemes for 
tearing down miles of slums to 
create superblocks overnight. The 
goal is to draw up superblock 
plans fitted to each appropriate 
district in the city, then hold future 
development to conformity with 
these plans. If, as the commission 
hopes, this year’s Illinois legisla- 
ture passes a public service hous- 
ing law to permit condemnation of 
blighted-area properties for private 
corporations under state regulation 
to develop large-scale housing proj- 
ects, the superblock plan may get 
an earlier tryout than would be 
probable under the present code. 











pendents have been gunning for more 
than just bigger allowances. They're talk- 
ing about a sliding scale which would 
allow fatter percentages to the more 
“co-operative” retailers—those who do 
not promote lines of their own. In other 
words, the independents who fought for 
equality of treatment and got it with 
the Robinson-Patman law now want 
favored treatment. 

They aren’t likely to get it, for two 
reasons, which are succinctly expressed 
in the words of the vice-president of one 
of the biggest manufacturing companies: 
“There isn’t a lawyer in the country 
who could draw up a favored-treatment 
contract that would hold water under 
the R-P laws, and the minute we pull 
that sort of stunt we're going to have 
the whole hornet’s nest of chains’ priv- 
ate brands down around our ears.” 

This opinion is supplemented by an 
officer of one of the corporate chains: 
“If the manufacturers fork out more 
money, they’re going to want more of it. 
Specifically, they'll demand that distrib- 
utors guarantee not to advertise and 
display competitive brands simultane- 
ously with their own. And that’s going 
to look mighty like discriminatory trade 
practices. If they regulate allowances, 
without that provision, and cut our share 
down to a trickle the way the independ- 
ents want them to, there’s nothing to 
keep us from pushing our own labels, 
right next to theirs and twice as hard 


” 


as ever 
Manufacturers Recall Old Theory 


There is considerable evidence that 
manufacturers are pondering action more 
direct than that afforded by special 
discounts or legislative props. By and 
large, they have gone on the theory 
that specialization has made the demand 
for their products pretty inelastic—bar- 
ring drastic changes the market will be 
the same regardless of price. Private- 
brand operators who have made price 
their big selling point generally have held 
to the reverse—the lower the price, the 
bigger the market and the bigger the total 
profits. This has given them an advan- 
tage which becomes particularly acute in 
a time of falling costs when prices om 
their lines drop much faster than those 
on standard brands. 

The idea that bigger total profits can 
be made by taking a smaller per-item 
return is as old as economics. Lately, 
however, it has been getting attention in 
new dress, as the Moulton, or Brookings 
theory, and indications are that some of 
the national manufacturers are taking it 
to heart. One of these apparently is 
mighty General Foods Corp. Early this 
vear General Foods cut the price on its 
Grape Nuts from 19¢ to 15¢ a package, 
with two boxes going for 25¢. Trade 
estimates are that sales shot up around 
30%, although the company only antici- 
pated a 20% gain. Now General Foods 
has followed through with cuts on Max- 
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well House Coffee, Calumet 
Powder, Swans Down Cake F 
Log Cabin Syrup. 

Another manufacturer puts 
nutshell: “The only place t! 
brands have the edge on us 
Most women will stand a differen: 
cent or two and still buy our 
Some products will bear up 
bigger price gap than others—a) 
ple is baking powder. Most wo. 
the idea that there’s something 


about a certain manufacturer's | «kin, 
powder and they'll stick by it no atte 
what. That’s why the chains have eve; 
been able to sell it under their ow hele 


to amount to anything. But « 
items we have to do three things Firs 
and most important, keep the pr 
ferential as low as possible; second 

age always to make a talking point of 
superior quality; finally, advertise « 
sistently and well.” 


Merchants Nip Racket 


Soutuern CaA.irornia merchants hav 
finally licked a troublesome merchandis- 
ing racket. In one of the most sweeping 
injunctions ever issued by a state cou 

against “misleading promotion _ prac- 
tices,” Superior Judge Henry M. Willis 
has restrained seven Los Angeles house- 
hold appliance dealers from distributing 
“credit checks” and from ever again 
using fraudulent advertising. 

The dealers, operating as Consolidated 
Appliance Dealers of California, 
made a practice of mailing thousands o! 
“merchandise checks for $50 to be 
as cash” on any appliance pur 
from member stores. Investigati: 
the Los Angeles Better Business Bur 
revealed that the stores handled obsole' 
or discontinued merchandise that 
long before been reduced in_ pric 
other merchants. Before the inju: 
was issued, weekly sales in the 
averaged $15,000. After the court « 
volume dropped to $450. 


C.A.B. Revises Technique 
Tue Cooperative Analysis of Broadcas! 
ing is refining its technique of checking 
via telephone calls, audience listening 
radio programs. Heretofore, C.A.B 
vestigators have made their telep): 
calls four times each day. Under 
new setup, the number of interviewing 
periods will be doubled, and listeners wi!) 
be asked to recall programs they ‘ave 
heard over a period only half as long 
as formerly. The result is expected to 
an increase in accuracy of audience ¢s'!- 
mates. In making the change, C.A.B 
stepping up from 500,000 to 700,000 the 
number of calls made each year. 10 
meet the higher operating expenses, s\!)- 
scription rates are being revised to 4 
system scaled according to the numbe! 
of programs and amount of time sub- 
scribers buy and sell. 
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How Long-Distance Calls are Handled at 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


Teletalk System (Model 512) locates the person being called .. . then key men “sit in” 





recommend the Teletalk,’’ says W for inter-office calls is dispensed with 
F. Mulroy, executive vice-president the reception and departure of callers is 
Other Advantages Russell-Miller MillingCo., Minneapolis. They speeded salls to you over the letalk 
recently made a 14-station installation during your absence from your office are 

sich thi ania cenit aie an ms In locating the right man to take an incom automatically shown on your return 
ference of as many stations as you wish ing long-distance call, the Russel-Miller Once installed in your offices, you wil! find 
e switchboard operator can “search” 5 or 6 lost motion’’ has been greatly reduced 
Handsets for confidential conversations private offices at a time ... when the call The individuals who make up your organi 
Annunciators if desired begins, several key men at the milling com zation are enabled to think and act as a unit! 
° pany may listen simultaneously to the con- Teletalk is built in a wide range of sizes 
versation via Teletalk—shipping dates, etc. Suitable for any type of business. Write to- 
are settled there andthen withoutcall-backs. 4.y for the name of your nearest represeat> 


e At Russell-Miller, as elsewhere, a load is ative or dealer who will survey your re- 
As fast os sound—intercommunicate in taken off the switchboard... ‘hook-jiggling”’ quirements without cost or obligation 


stantly! Model 512 provides the utmost Teletaik permits the bination ef interc ation, Paging, Signaling and Sound Distribution in one conga system 


“Busy” signal light that indicotes when 


ony “line” is busy 





m convenience beauty speed, sim Laceneed by Electrical Research Products, In under S. Patents American Ielephone & Telegraph ( and Western in 


plicity and range of service WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wis., U.S.A Eatebtiohed 1909 we rt 
Dept.: 100 Varick Street, New York City * Cable Address: “ARL. .» New York City 
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Webster M Electric 


“Where Quality is a Responsi and Fair Deality an Obligation” 


MANUFACTURERS OF TELETALK INTERCOMMUNICATION AND PAGING SYSTEMS ‘© POWER AMPLIFIERS AND SOUND DISTRI 
BUTION EQUIPMENT © RADIO PHONOGRAPH PICKUPS « IGNITION TRANSFORMERS AND FUEL UNITS FOR OjL BURNERS 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


GENERAL MOTORS 


recognizes the present emergency. It realizes its 
duty to the nation to advance in every way within 
its power the program of National Defense. It 
has already assumed most important obligations. 
But in addition General Motors believes that in- 
dustry today has a second responsibility—one of 
vital consequence. American defense demands 
first call on those products of industry, both as to 
scope and volume, which are essential to protect- 
ing the nation against aggression. It also demands, 
even though the fact be less generally recognized, 
a sound and virile economy. One is the comple- 
ment of the other. A sound economy is essential 
to the objectives of the defense program. 


General Motors believes that the most intelligent 
approach to our current problem is to put the 
nation’s resources to work in the production of the 
goods and services for our normal consumption 
to the utmost extent consistent with the maximum 
needs of our National Defense. Thus, we increase 
the total productivity of the nation. Thus, the 
economic burden of the program for National De- 
fense is proportionately lessened. Thus, the econ- 
omy is strengthened in its ability to carry on. With 
that objective achieved, then existing facts and 
circumstances can best determine further policies. 


In line with its conception of this dual responsi- 
bility, General Motors presents at this time its 
1941 offerings of motor cars. It has combined 
with the important responsibilities it has assumed 
under the defense program its normal responsi- 
bilities incident to our peacetime economy. The 
new line of motor cars is now on display before 
the critical judgment of the public at the Auto- 


mobile Shows and in General Motors dealer 
showrooms in every community throughout the 


land. 


It has always been the policy of General Motors 
to build into its products the greatest possible 
measure of value. It has created an engineering 
group which, from the very beginning of the indus. 
try, has made far-reaching contributions to tech- 
nical progress. It has contributed importantly to 
the motor car’s becoming the serviceable mech- 
anism of today. From the electric self-starter in 
the early days down through the years, one engi- 
neering achievement has followed another. And 
in great variety: tilt-beam headlights, Duco lac- 
quer finishes, crankcase ventilation, syncro-mesh 
transmission, Fisher No Draft Ventilation, Knee- 
Action wheels, Turret Top, automatic transmis- 
sions, steering column gearshift. 


But that is not all! General Motors technicians 
have demonstrated their versatility by developing 
such engineering products as the Diesel locomo- 
tive, destined to revolutionize transportation by 
rail. The Allison engine—an outstanding deve!l- 
opment in aviation engine practice and now com- 
ing into mass production—is making an important 
contribution ta one highly technical phase of the 
problem of National Defense. And in an allied 
field, tetra-ethyl lead as a component of gasoline 
has revolutionized the relationship of the fuel to 
the engine, producing more power with less weight 
and with greater efficiency. As a result, not an 
airplane leaves the ground today without in effect 
reflecting tribute to the technical capacity of Gen- 
eral Motors. We are proud of this record of 
accomplishment. It is the accumulated experience 
of such an engineering group that has been built 
into the General Motors 1941 models. 
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In the different lines of motor cars comprising 
the General Motors offerings, there will be found 
countless refinements and innovations. Some in 
some cars. Some in others. But reflected to an 
important degree in all. 


A technical improvement of importance is a new 
fuel system—Compound Carburetion. It is an in- 
novation in motor car engineering practice. To the 
regular carburetion system is added a second, or 
supplemental, carburetor which can come into 
action when the driver requires additional per- 
formance. In effect, but not in principle, it is like 
the supercharger. The engineering benefits result- 
ing from this achievement take the form of added 
performance and increased fuel economy. This is 
exemplified in Buick. It may make possible in the 
future the use of a somewhat smaller engine, at the 
same time maintaining equivalent performance 
and likewise giving increased economy. 


A safety feature worthy of note, based upon the 
Unisteel Turret Top introduced by General 
Motors some years ago, consists of all doors being 
swung from the front. Thus they open against the 
windstream of a car in motion. This tends to 
eliminate the hazard of doors swinging open if 
accidentally unlatched. The same feature pro- 
vides greater convenience for front and rear door 
passengers alighting from the car at the same time. 


A year ago General Motors announced a new 
mechanism to connect the axle with the engine— 
the Hydra-Matic drive. You simply steer! The 
clutch is entirely eliminated. That is a most im- 
portant feature. The changes in gear ratio or 
speeds are automatic. This device is designed to 
take the transmission out of driving technique. 
And it does! This has been exemplified in Olds- 
mobile. The outstanding accep- 





tance of this Hydra-Matic drive 
as evidenced by the testimony of 
many thousands of enthusiastic 
users has had a stimulating ef- 
fect in accelerating the industry’s 
progress in this important field. 
Thus is progress broadened. In 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 














a more highly refined and some- 


CHEVROLET @ 


what simplified form the Hydra-Matic drive will 
be continued in the 1941 line. You certainly will 
be intrigued when you see and try this interesting 
mechanism. 


But the modern motor car has become more than 
something from which to go from place to place. 
For many it is something to live with. Hence more 
comfort, more luxury of appointment and in- 
creased roominess characterize the new designs. 
General Motors 1941 cars are larger. The seats 
are wider. Thus there is more room for both pas- 
sengers and baggage. The appointments are more 
luxurious. These should be important considera- 
tions in determining the motor car you will drive 


in 1941, 


Nor is that all! The “Torpedo” type—the body 
sensation of 1940—has been continued with even 
greater appeal. And there has been added another 
body creation—the aerodynamic type. Everyone 
should see and try it! 


General Motors cars of 1941 must >e seen to be 
appreciated. 


In making this announcement, we would be un- 
grateful if we did not express appreciation of the 
public endorsement and acceptance of the Gen- 
eral Motors cars of 1940. Measured in relative 
sales of the industry, they reached a higher point 
than ever before in General Motors history. The 
value in 1940 was not easy to improve. Thus we 
faced a real challenge in our research, styling, en- 
gineering and production processes in preparing 


for 1941. 


General Motors hopes that when you have seen 
and become acquainted with these 1941 motor cars 
you will be as enthusiastic about them as we are. 
And that you will get as great a thrill out of their 
interesting features, their performance, attractive- 
ness, serviceability and utility as we have in their 
creation and in presenting them to you at this time. 


(2 


Chairman 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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ANCHOR 


FENCE 
x 


With war abroad, and an increase in sabo- 
tage and trouble-making at home similar 
to 27 years ago, it's folly to delegate the 
job of guarding even a single part of your 
plant property to a few signs and a watch- 
man’s intermittent visits. It's time to 
make definitely certain that no unauthor- 
ized person can take even a single step on 
your plant property day or night. 

An Anchor Fence rings your plant with a 
wall of steel, which says “No” to sabo- 
teurs, trouble-makers, trespassers—and 
means it! Study your plant layout today. 
Then call an Anchor Engineer. Let him 
show you the many ways saboteurs can 
enter your plant—and how an Anchor 
Fence can seal up these unsuspected 
entrances. 

Let him show you, too, how an Anchor 
Fence will make more of your plant prop- 
erty safe and usable by protecting outdoor 
storage yards, railroad sidings, open 
buildings. An Anchor Fence Engineer will 
gladly call on you without obligation if 
you'll check, fill in and mail the coupon. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 

6670 Eastern Avenue 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Please have Anchor Fence Engineer 
call. 
Send Illustrated 
Catalog. 


Industrial Fence 


Name 
Firm 


Address 
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Co-ops Organize Financing Unit 


Is477) 


National association is designed to repair weak. 


est point in armor of movement—lack of credit faciliti¢. 


for expanding list of business activities. 


NEXT WEEK the directors of the Coopera 
S.A 


nounce to their membership, assembled 


tive League of the U plan to an- 
in Chicago for its biennial congress, that 
they have formed the National Coopera- 
As vet the co- 
operative movement has only three re- 


tiv e Finance Association. 


gional and a handful of local finance set- 
but should like 


rabbits with a national cooperative ready 


ups, these multiply 
to lend to them. 

The new national finance co-op should 
mark the high point of the Chicago con- 
vention, since credit is a crucial consider- 
ation in consumer cooperatives—those 
buying societies whose members operate 
sell retail 
prices, and share in the “profits,” each in 


stores, goods at prevailing 
proportion to his total patronage. 


On occasion the co-ops need to extend 


credit for beans and beef to feed a 
hard-up member family. They regularly 
must give such seasonal credit as fer- 


tilizer in spring for growing fall-market 
crops. And they can do a better job if 


they can always lay hands on the 1 
to buy merchandise at rock-botton 


load prices. They have had thei: 
bles in getting credit backing. bx 


folks ot 


behind 


cooperators are ty pically 


means, and somewhere 
there must of course always be a ¢ 


sized bankroll. 


Want Restrictions Eased 


Sore point with cooperators is 
federal their 
stricted by law to 100% 
cooperatives handling only farm sup; 


The Norris bill, still before Congress 
sidetracked by defense measures, w 


lending to groups is 


farmer-mer 


reduce the farmer-member™ require: 
to 51% 


commodities 


and remove all limitations 


The consumer cooperatives’ mov 
finance themselves is significant beca 
affiliated co-ops such as farm insura 
companies really control a lot of mor 
Another symptom: A 
ators bought the Citizens State Ban} 


vear ago Cou! 





Co-op Oil Now 


Most peLecates to the biennial co-op 


congress will be surprised to learn 
that 100° co-op gasoline—from oil 
well to gas tank—is now available to 
farm cooperative associations _ affili- 


ated with Consumer Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, North Kansas City, Mo 
Last week, Howard Cowden, presi- 
dent of C.C.A.. announced the pur- 
chase of a proved oil lease including 
well in’ production in Rooks 
Kan. That the 


final step in C.C.A.’s oil production 


one 
County, completes 
program. 

Since C.C.A.’s modest beginning as 
a small wholesale oil co-op 12 vears 
ago, when price wars accompanied the 
introduction of co-op gasoline at most 
stations, Cowden has realized the un- 
supply 


certainty of his petroleum 


sources and has looked forward to all- 





-from Well to Tank 


system for both petroleum products 
the 
supplies which C.C.A. now distributes 


and groceries, paints, and othe: 
to local co-ops in nine states; (2) 
3.000-barre! 


cooperative oil refinery in the world 


refinerv—first complet: 


—at Phillipsburg, Kan... which was 
shut down for two weeks this year 
(BW Junt 7 40 p? }) when caught in 


an attempted squeeze play of crude oi 
supply; (3) a gathering pipe line, 92 
miles long, supplying the refinery. 
Present demand of C.C.A.’s member 
co-ops is about 52,000,000 gal. of re 
fined oils annually 
Although C.C.A.’s 
ary, Consumers Oil Production Asso 
ciation, actually but 26% of 
the 160-acre oil lease. its entire pro 
duction will be controlled by directors 
of the co-op. Under the present drill 


newest subsidi 


owns 


co-op refined product. ing plan—one well to 20 acres—there 
In succession, C.C.A. has imau- _ is space for seven additional wells, one | 
gurated through affiliated associa- of which is being drilled now. Two 
tions: (1) a highway transportation more are to follow immediately. 
aad 
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h Grove, in the outskirts of Indian- 
Is, and have mace TOTES 


\loreover. thev are getting knee deep 
» manufacturing commodities handled 
is clear-cut 


sugh their stores—which 


eduction for use.” Since the League 
t two years ago in Kansas City (BW- 
38 p33), various units have begun 


wucing oil (see box on page 36) and 


lt two refineries, four fertilizer fac- 
es, two feed mills, a flour mill, a coffee 
sting plant, and a paint factory. 


e consumer cooperatives are actually 


eginning to achieve consumer-producer 
ership and democratic control of pro- 
tion and financial facilities, which pre- 
isly had been more their theory than 
eir practice. 


Half Ideology, Half Economics 


Greatly strengthened since 1938 is the 


cooperative movement that now gathers 


Chicago to size up its progress and 


ake its plans. But it is still far more 
nteresting as a potentiality than as a 
reality. As yet the movement is about 


half ideology and half economics. It 
leals in figures which by the vardsticks 
if privately-owned business are insignifi- 


ant. But no matter what kind of a disor- 


ganized, unordered, unmanaged anomaly 


t is, the cooperative movement is poten- 
tially an organism of tremendous power 
{ll it needs is some genius to harness use 
fully the excess energy and emotion that 
the typical member puts into his local 
o-op along with the sweat-stained dol 
If ever 


this leader arises, privately owned busi 


ars that buy his share of stock 


ness may get a run for its money. 

Forty vears ago the farm marketing 
o-ops, such as elevators and creameries, 
vere bitterly fought by the business men 
against whom they entered competition 
In the interval they have been accepted 
as normal institutions 


Tries to Reduce Antagonism 

The consumer purchasing cooperatives 
7,000 of them cif 
clubs), 


about you count 


three-man buying organized 


around 26 major co-op wholesale houses 
and a number of minor ones—are still re- | 
garded with suspicion and open antag- | 
onism. Easing tension of this kind is one 
f the principal jobs of the Cooperative | 
League, the educational agency of the 


movement, which is supported by 1,115.- 
000 cooperators through their 2,000 local 
societies grouped around 18 of the big- 
gest wholesales. The league has an alter 
ego in the form of National Cooperatives, 
Inc., which undertakes to coordinate the | 
group buying and private brand distri- 
bution of 14 of the big co-op wholesales. 
It shares offices with the league and is 
joined to it by duplicating memberships, 
interlocking directorates, and joint execu- 
tive offices. 

Some idea of the volume which a 
single well-established co-op can account 


for can be gleamed from the census of | 
rural cooperatives which the Farm Credit | 
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NEW GUIDE SIMPLIFIES 
PAPER BUYING 


INDEX BRISTOL 








BUSINESS PAPER SELECTING AND BUYING NEED NO LONGER BE 
DIFFICULT. THIS GUIDE INSTANTLY GIVES YOU FULL DATA ON 
AND PROVEN USES OF BONDS. LEDGERS. THIN PAPERS AND INDEX 
BRISTOL AND PROVIDES A FUND OF INFORMATION AS TO WEIGHTS, 
SIZES, COLORS AND FINISHES. 





NO OFFICE WHERE BUSINESS PAPERS ARE BOUGHT SHOULD BE WITH- 
OUT THIS HANDY GUIDE THAT FITS ANY 84x11 FILE. YOUR FREE 
COPY IS READY FOR MAILING. JUST FILL IN THE COUPON. 


Name 
Company 


Address 


(Please attach to your business letterhead) 





- Vanu aclurers of < Fine Rag Content Bends, Led gers, wade and Lightweights 
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Portable Radios for 


Atlantic City Cops 














The Atlantic City, N. J., police force 
is literally being wired for sound with 


hand-sized portable radio receivers. 
Lawrence Smith, police radio super- 
visor, turns them out at the rate of 
one a day. Costing $30, each receiver 
weighs 29 0z.complete with shoulder- 


antenna and earphone, and measures 














Sha3h4x14 im. Foot cops as well as 
those who ride motorcyles and cars 
are being equipped with receivers— 
which come packed in a leather case 
and are worn hooked to the belt. Re- 
ceivers are tuned constantly to police 
radio station WQIY.. They wear out 
lle worth of batteries a day. 





Administration undertook in 1936—only 
nation-wide survey ever made of the pur- 
chasing societies. FCA counted 2,601 or- 
ganizations with $337,000,000 of sales 
annually, almost $130,000 a year for each 
co-op. (Incidentally, only 836 of the 
2,601 co-ops were more than ten years 
old when FCA made its count, a circum- 
stance which indicates that the move- 
ment is still very definitely in its early 
adolescence and growing fast.) 

In the distribution of petroleum prod- 
ucts, co-ops have made their greatest 
headway. Four years ago 1,057 co-op gas 
stations sold $73,000,000; this year the 
estimate is over 1,500 units with over 
$110,000,000 of sales. With the exception 
of Standard of Indiana’s Red Crown gas- 
oline, the co-op brand is the biggest seller 
in Minnesota and North Dakota. The 
countrywide average saving to the mem- 
ber patron, in the form of his year-end 
dividend—or “profit” rebate—is claimed 
to be close to 2¢ per gal. 


Vost Stores in One Group Profit 


Most significant potential field for the 
co-ops, because it covers so large a seg- 
ment of the low-income family’s budget, 
is retail groceries. New-style co-op gro- 
cery stores are mostly east of the Alle- 
ghanies, and two or three of these are 


true supermarkets. Old-style grocery 


stores were started by Finns in the terri- 
tory of the Superior (Wis.) wholesale, 
which now serves 106 retail grocery units. 
Brooklyn has 200, some still mere buying 
clubs. North Kansas City and Chicago 


do about $250,000 apiece annually in gro- 
ceries. 

Only available profit statistics are from 
Superior: 94 stores made money last 
vear, 12 lost. Average net income of the 
106 stores was 4.34 on sales. Standard 
prescription for a local unit in trouble is 
a management contract with its whole- 
sale, which then gets it back on its own 
feet. 


Grocery Items Standardized 

National Co-operatives, Inc., has been 
a bulwark of strength to the grocery 
stores in the past two years. The whole- 
sales handling groceries have standard- 
ized their Co-op Brand labels on more 
than 400 items, have attained substantial 
uniformity in canned goods through U.S. 
grade labeling. As vet there is little joint 
buying of grocery items, and standards 
on the other grocery items vary. 

N.C. was formed seven years ago for 
joint purchasing of petroleum products. 
Petroleum was a flop for a blanket con- 
tract, but the method paid well in related 
lines. Today the top half-dozen Co-op 
Brand items bought through N.C. are 
tires, refrigerators, home radios, batteries, 
washing machines, and spark plugs. Com- 
modity committees from the participat- 
ing wholesales decide policies and write 
specifications. Practically every whole- 
sale handles the automobile and electrical 
lines. Five apiece handle groceries and 
building materials. Best trick in N.C.'s 
bag is exchanging information on sources, 
quality. and costs among its membership. 
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When a group of people gets all hy 
about buying and selling one an 
groceries and gas and tires, before 
they will be buying a lot of other p 
ucts and services cooperatively. s 
enough, there are several co-op cafet: 
Foremost among these a chain of || 
New York City. Two types of « 
burial societies, local and federated, ) 
that they halve burial costs in 50 tow 
Health co-ops are making small be, 
nings, with one general hospital at | 
City, Okla... and the St. Paul hosp 
care fund just now joining forces wit 
clinic. 

Co-op housing was limited to lar 
scale apartment projects in New \ 
until recently, when Madison, Wis., M 
neapolis, and St. Paul developed tra 
with individual houses. Trucking co-o 
to serve wholesale and retail co-ops, ha 
come along rapidly. 


PM Needs Money 


Marshall Field Il advance~ 
plan to buy up majority control of 
new daily’s stock. 


Wuen Ralph McAllister Ingersoll. pul! 
lisher of PM, New York daily tabloid 
news magazine-newspaper which made it 
appearance last June (BW—Jun??'40, 
20), announced last week that Marsha 
Field was prepared to form a new cor 
poration to buy up majority control o 
PM's stock his official statement mere! 
confirmed what has been generally sus 
pected for the past few weeks: Aft 
only three months of publication PM is 
on the financial rocks. 

Many skeptics in the newspaper busi 
ness shook their heads and said that PM 
wouldn't be able to stay in the black 
when Ingersoll first announced that th 
paper would carry no advertising. But 
PM’s backers said they could break even 
with a circulation of 200,000 at 5¢ a copy 
By the time PM was ready for its news 
stand début, the break-even figure had 
been revised upward to around 250,000. 
Current estimates are that—on the basis 
of existing costs—it’s closer to 300,000 
Xctually, PM's average daily circulation 
for the period between the first issue, 
June 18, and the issue of October 2 was 
122.353. This figure takes into account 
the booming sales during PM’s first few 
weeks on the news stands and the sharp 
midsummer slump when circulation prob 
ably went down to less than 100,000. It 
also allows for the pick-up (some put it 
as steep as 500 a day) which has been 
noticeable since mid-August. 


What Kind of Reorganization? 
PM's stockholders—the 18 directors of 
Publications Research, Inc.. who hold 
majority control of the 15,000 shares of 
preferred and the 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock behind the paper—first heard 
the bad news about a month ago when 
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a US PROVE THAT YOU CAN DUPLICATE THESE BULL’S-EYES 


Every business is aiming at the objectives illus- 
trated above. Today, thousands of concerns are hit- 
ting all these bull’s-eyes with a new kind of office 
duplicating ...a method that does more, does it 
better and at low cost. 

Notice the variety of design and shading, the 
sharp, clean-cut quality of every line in the illus- 
tration. The original copy for reproduction in this 


magazine was one of hundreds ru’ on a moderately 


priced duplicating machine. Let us send you one of 


Multilith 


Multigraph ano 


these duplicated copies for comparison as prool ofl 


the superior quality of this new duplicating method. 
Just send the corner of this advertisement with your 
letterhead to the address below. 

With your copy we will send examples of a few of 
the many ways this new quality duplicating method 


is being used to effect substantial savings. 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


1232 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOG RAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD. TORONTO 


DUPLICATORS 
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GULF AIR SERVICE saves important 
refueling time with HEWITT-PIONEERED 


Synithelic Airport-tender Hose..... 


Speed is the soul of aviation...in the air and 
on the ground too. To save important minutes in 
refueling time, HEWITT engineers, built a smooth 
bore synthetic-rubber gasoline-proof hose, elim- 
inating the flow-retarding corrugated. metal lin- 
ing to speed the rate of flow and reduce weight 
for easier, faster handling. You'll probably see 
some of this new HEWITT hose the next time 
you fly...It is another example of how HEWITT 
develops new hose to meet_new service condi- 
tions. HEWITT has studied the hose problems 
of your industry—and has solved them with 
some fifty different specially-developed, longer- 
wearing types of rubber and synthetic-rubber 
hose. Let your HEWITT distributor tell you about 
them. Hewitt Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HOSE - CONVEYOR AND TRANSMISSION BELTS + PACKING 
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they were informed that PM was : ‘ 
one payroll removed from bank ; | 


The paper had run through the &6« 
that remained of an initial $1,500, | 
vestment after the first issue ca ; 
the presses at the rate of around & 
a week. At present PM is meet 
payroll out of temporary advances 
Faced with the necessity for r 
ization, PM’s directors found then 
at loggerheads over the form it s Bag 
take. Reports are that some 
only a chance to clear out from On We 
others were willing to back an e1 N 
new venture with Ingersoll (who 
five-year contract giving him a 
absolute control) out of the way 
other group supposedly was will 
continue to back Ingersoll provid 
abrogate his contract and agree to a 
one which would trim his powers 
give directors some say-so in PM’s « 
rial policies. Belief is that onl, 
directors, voung Huntington Hart 
(of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea « 
Hartfords) and Marshall Field II] 
the Chicago department store fan % 
had faith that PM could still sue Ve 


without drastic changes 


Offers Additional Capital 


Before any other plans were defi 


formulated, Marshall Field made 


| offer to form a new company and buy 


majority control of PM’s stock | 

has offered to put up $300,000 to Las 
back PM's original stockholders at { 
on the dollar. In addition old stocklh« ost 
ers would get a 15% equity in the fol 
company via a special Class B comn 


| stock. And Field has promised to tur 


| $500,000 additional capital, buying sum 





the new company’s voting stock at 1 
a share. Actually, it is thought t val 
Field is prepared to put up a total airy 
some $2,000,000, the next instalment sumn 
be forthcoming early in December Wi 
PM’s present upswing continues eels 
\ two-thirds vote of PM’s present ste 
combined preferred and common sto Also, 
holders is necessary for acceptance ol! nev 
Field’s proposal Although there h plate 
been plenty of griping, the reported sho the | 
ing of hands at the last directors’ meet 
ang indicated that the motion would 
carried when PM’s board comes togeth 
to decide next Thursday legal 


Arnold Wins. and Loses a 


Trustbuster threatens new 
suit when Chicago milk prices rise 
—two weeks after consent decree. 


CHICAGO MILK is in hot water again, pre ic 
cisely 15 days after the dealers’ unions eu 
and farmers had turned off the gover en 
ment heat. On Sept. 15, they signed a ! 


consent decree in the anti-trust case \ 
against their big shots (BW—Sep2! 4 ft 
p29) to take effect on Oct. 6. On Oct. 1. oO 
the entire price structure moved up ay 
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though by a process of levitation 
I nilk folks say it 


\d-fashioned 


happened by 





natural competition 


says it smells of col 


I an Arnold 





the price boost, declared, “I'm 


inted and thoroughly mad. We 
. t going to bother with pressing 


for violation under the consent 


We've certainly got enough for 
| jury.” 


On Watch for Favorable Moment 


Nobody close to the milk business was 
el ildly surprised at the price jump, 

it had been in the air for a long 
Chicago consumers have been the 
milk 
January 


milk 


was 44¢ below the price 


ky beneficiaries of a price wat 


at started last and pushed 


‘ ice of store down to Sie. 


of door- 
imionized dai 


sep quarts. The old-ling 


it war with the independent price 


gritted their teeth as the price 

( ev had to pay to farmers under the 
era market control climbed from 

<1.68 per ewt. (46 qt for June to $1.98 


October. They gritted harder when a 
’ strike arbitration award boosted 
BY Sepl4 


They kept waiting for a time 


lv wage rates by 10° 


the cut-raters also appeared to he 
of the fight. for a 


1 boost prices without being left out 


time when they 


i limb. 
Last week that moment had 


tly arrived, and 


appar 


so the entire market 


wosted prices The boost Is almost a 
niform 1¢ per quart for store and 
loorstep milk in quantities of more 


Added cost 


s estimated at 


than one quart. to the con 


upwards 


suming public 


f $100,000 a which would 
that 


suspected to be 


month 


cover the losses one big 


taking all 


barely 
lairvy was 
summer, 

With this price hoost 


eels of his consent-decree victory, Trust- 


coming on the 
buster Arnold is understandably irked. 
Also, he is made unhappy because the 
new milk troubles may delay his contem- 
plated grand jury anti-trust inquiry into 
the food industry in Chicago. 


Dairies Reorganize Routes 


Whatever the outcome of the current 
ruckus, 
listributive 


legal there is no mistaking a 


trend which has emerged 


from the wage award and the consent 


lecree. The big dairies are apparently 
resigned to the fact that home delivery 
f milk cannot be profitable under pres- 
ent conditions of farm prices and union 
vages, except to the comparatively few 
istomers willing and able to pay high 
So 600 unprofitabl 


eing sliced off and these customers are 


prices, routes are 
eing handed over to drivers on adjacent 
utes, . 

As the trade patterns shift, it’s a case 
At the 


ioment, the hindmost appears to be the 


f the devil taking the hindmost 





wagon drivers’ union. 





He galloped into Chicago on the 


(Below ) New engine test house, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Divi- 
sion of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, East Hartford, Conn 
Albert Kahn, Detroit, archi- 
tect. R. G. Bent Co., Hartford, 
contractor. 


(Right) Testing the famous 
Pratt & Whitney engines in an 
earlier concrete building ot 
similar design 

















CONCRETE Solves Problem 
for United Aircraft 


— will solve your building problem, too! 


Chosen for Engine Test Houses because of its: 


1. Adaptability to the casting of curved throats and tunnel sections. 


2. Sound deadening properties. 
4. Low maintenance. 


This versatile construction mate- 
rial—Concrete—may serve best and 
save time and money for you as 
well as for United Aircraft and 
other alert, modern corporations. 

Even where short-term amortiza- 
tion is expected, firesafety and 
lower insurance will make con- 
crete desirable for walls, frame, 
floors and roof—the complete 
building. 

Ask your architect or engineer 


5. Low first cost. 


3. Rigidity against vibration. 
6. Firesafety. 


how the advantages of concrete 
may be applied to the factory, ware- 
house, shop, laboratory or other 
building you have in mind. Write 
for illustrated booklet, “Concrete 
for Industrial Buildings,” (mailed 
free in the U. S. or Canada) or ask 
for a representative to call. 


Auchiteclaral Concrell 


---Combining architectural and structural 
functions in one firesafe, enduring material 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 10b-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, lll. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


crete through scientific 


research 


field work 


and engineering 
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VWlow ... A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF 


G-E FLUORESCENT TUBING! 





For Electric signs and display advertising! 


Fiennes new line of Gen- 
eral Electric Fluorescent Tub- 
ing is now available for use in your 
high voltage electric signs and dis- 
play advertising ... to help your 
signs stay brighter longer and give 
better service. 


1-INITIAL BRILLIANCE is unusually high. 
2-GRILLIANCY 18 HIGH throughout life. 
3-UNIFORMITY OF COLOR assures a good 
match. 
4-SPECIAL COATING PROCESS assures 
long life, better appearance, no discolora- 
tion at the bends. 
S-BENDS EASUY without chipping or 
flaking fluorescent coating. 
6-AVAILABLE in many diameters, and 9 
colors including canary yellow, old gold, 
cream white, warm white, daylight, coral, 
green, blue, and rose pink. 

ALL G-E SIGN TUBING 


7-QUALITY PRODUCT at low prices. Made 
BEARS THIS MONOGRAM 


by General Electric to stay brighter longer. 


NOTICE: For general interior illumina’ 
tion, G.E. recommends its standard line 
of MAZDA lamps, cither filament, or 
fluorescent in 18 to 48" lengths. G-E 
Fluorescent Tubing is sold only through 
carefully selected licensees. Make sure 
that genuine G-E Fluorescent Tubing 
(marked G-E) is used in signs you buy. For 
full information, write General Electric, 
Dept. 83-BW-], Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


YOU CAN BE PROUD OF THESE 
BEAUTIFUL WOOD BOOKCASES 


Globe-Wernicke bookcases permit room rearrangement at your pleasure and are 
always in good taste. They combine the charm of fine furniture with utility and 
economy ... smart in design ... attractive in appearance, made in a wide 
selection of styles, finishes and sizes for home and office. 


These fine bookcases are built by skilled Globe-Wernicke craftsmen . . . masters 
in the art of fine woodworking for over half a century. 


FREE . . . Ask the Globe-Wernicke dealer in your community for 32-page booklet, 
“The World's Best Books,”’ or write direct to us. 


/\it 
mM 
wl 


venE | 


GENERAL £8 ELECTRIC 
FLUORESCENT TUBING 


Look for the monogram on the tube 
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Doubling in Bras 


In fact, Formfit triples | 
in sales combination design, 
solve merchandising problen 


PARADOXICALLY, the brassiere b 
essentially a business without 

sales curves. Total volume of 
industry (including bras, girdles 
sorted items) has remained p 
unchanged for the past doze: 
although the decade has been a g 
compared with the twenties wher 


vearned for that lean and hungr 


and anything that gave them « 
poison. But the trade has been 


plenty over small per capita sales. V 
is why the Formfit Co. of Chicag 


of the biggest names in the indust 


heen causing a minor sensation wit 


Life Bra Wardrobe. hased on a 


ized three-unit line 


The Idea Accelerates Sales 


The women’s garment industric 


notoriously, close mouthed about 
business figures. Formfit is no exce 
but admits that its brassiere sales j 


50% last spring when the Life-Lins 


campaign really got going, and th 
trend has continued upward ever 
at an ever-increasing rate 


Brassieres have a poor reputatior 


merchandising circles he« ause the 


ups have been too low to meet meré 


ideas. Mostly they are bought by 


yvounger women, who as a class are 


exactly dripping with cash. The 


buy them for any where from two bits 
$15. with the big volume around 


And if the retailer at the vear’s end f 


he has averaged out better than 
markup on bras, he sets up the 
for the buver 


Pet plan of the folks who merchar 


department stores is the multiple 


“Sell her two or three of an item insté 
of just one: then when she needs anot! 


she has it.” The flaw in this reaso 


is that few women ever have e 


spending money to cover their shopp 
needs, hence cannot be wheedled 
tvihg up their own funds to carry 
store’s inventory for it—particularly wit 


twice-a-day free delivery 


Putting Across Specialization 


Also, stvles change even in such 
tomical matters as the current position 
the bust. Hence. no woman who is al 
gether bright is going to buy a draw: 
ful of do-dads that will be as far 
of style as a Eugenie hat before she g 


around to wearing them. 


Like all makers, Formfit has long pro 
duced special bras for special purposes 
notably strapless, backless affairs 


evening wear. Less than a year 


Formfit developed a bright idea for mak 
ing multiple sales a reality instead of an 
idle dream. Briefly, why try in vain 
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ee of a kind, when you can get 








— 
ch register to play the tune you're 
selling three of a related variety, 
{ three different uses? In a word, 
n 4 é ze the product to the use, and 
I) 






ce the customer she needs the full 







\ike in conforming to the current 
; in figures, Formfit’s three bras 






vary in construction according to 






p ses. The Sports-Life is made of a 






aterial and is ventilated, has shoul 






ips plushlined and as broad ais a 






3 ee suspenders lest they cut the shoul 






I tennis player or bowler. The Day 






. of conventional design. The Night 






BS Life 
Life is filmy, cut low in the back, and 
S sketchy enough to be invisible when 







with an evening gown. 






W ell with “Inflation” Too 
Formfit deliberately priced the line 
vive the retailer a 40° markup in 

stead of 33%. It has kept plenty of 

wivertising pressure behind the idea, 










ammering on themes of “the right bra 






for each occasion.” and “the modern 






rassiere that never lets you down.” 
Incidentally, the bra is cannily named 
for its main advertising medium, Life 








magazine. 

Formfit is also doing a little better 
an all right with an item aptly named 
Inflation.” There’s nothing new about 


yutting curves where curves should be. SOLUTION os 
hut aren’t. The idea dates back to the ? 
it aren't. The idea dates ba @@eln the Buell files are hundreds of 


time when great-grandmother tucked a 
pocket hanky down where it would do examples of dust control problems, with their solutions 
the most good. But until Formfit entered as worked out by Buell engineers for many firms in many 
the picture most builder-uppers were 7 . 
pretty much of the makeshift variety 



















industries. None of these case histories is, of course. 








Formfit doesn’t feel it can advertise its exactly like your own. Each dust control problem is a 
cheaters, priced at $1.50, | the ae : 
heaters, priced at $1.50, but under the separate one—and is treated as such by Buell engineers. 
mpetus of adroit counter display they're A : ‘ : 
sine Whee thatechen. However, Buell’s wide experience, plus the many advan- 





tages in efficiency and economy offered by the van Ton- 
, cm geren System, used exclusively in Buell Collectors, are 
Laund ry Drive-In k ight evidence of Buell’s ability to work out an effective, “custom 







Owners disagree on desira- made” solution for you. The full facilities of the Buell . 
bility of extending low-cost service Testing Laboratory are at your disposal for analysis of 





which has already grown rapidly. 





your conditions and determination of your requirements. 





Nort MANY YEARS AGO, in Nashville. 





Tenn., a new laundry started up, a new 





HAVE YOU READ THIS BOOK? 


“DUST IN INDUSTRY” is a new pub- 
lication — 24 pages of theory and practical 
information on the application of Buell 


laundry with a new merchandising idea. 
Nashville’s White Way was exclusively a 
drive-in, cash-and-carry proposition. With 






no route men to pay and no delivery 
trucks to keep in condition, White Way 
could offer lower prices on the family 
wash. Today, Nashville's White Way 
Laundry is one of the biggest in the 
South. 

In Los Angeles, Calif.. the Peerless 





van Tongeren Dust Collectors to every 
industry faced with the many problems 
created by uncontrolled dust. A copy 
will gladly be sent you upon request. 
















Laundry has vastly increased the drive-in 
uisiness that it renders, in addition to : 
thodo services ’ establis y > ~ . _ : 

irthodox services, by establishing pre’ BUELL ENGINEERING CO., Inc. ) 
ehtirous substations aiong main ramc : ’ 

irteries. Wherever possible. these drive-in 60 Wall Tower, New York ' 





stations, some of which resemble super Ready to serve you promptly wherever located 
service stations with drive-in ramps and  —offices of either Buell Engineering Co. or 
iformed attendants, are located on the — B. F. Sturtevant Co. in principal cities DUST COLLECTORS 
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HOW YOUR COMPANY © 
MAY SOLVE THE 
EMPLOYE LOAN PROBLEM 


T’S hard for an employe to keep his mind on 

his job when he’s worried by unexpected 
expenses which he can’t meet out of savings. 
For his company’s good, as well as his own, he 
should have a place to borrow. 


Workers can borrow up to $300 
Perhaps your company has a loan plan for em- 
Most companies, however, feel that | 
they have neither the resources nor the expe- | 
rience to handle the many problems of family | 
financing. In a few plants employes have organ- 
ized their own credit unions. But most workers 
must borrow elsewhere. 

lo supply a legitimate source of credit for} 
wager-earners is the job of the modern family 
finance company like Household Finance. Here 
the responsible man or woman who needs a loan 
can borrow up to $300 largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser or bankable secu- 
rity is needed. No wage assignment is taken. | 
State laws regulate the transaction for the pro- | 
tection of the borrower. Last year Household 
made over 800,000 loans to help families get 
back on their feet financially 


ployes. 


Loans repaid out of income 
jorrowers at Household repay their loans in 
installments which average less than 8% of 
their monthly earnings. Thus they can repay 
out of income and without sacrifice of living 
standards. The table below shows some typical 
loan plans. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri 
tones on larger loans). These charges are sub- 
stantially below the maximum allowed by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states 











AMOUNT| AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH | 

OF Including All Charges _ | 

: 

CASH 2 6 12 16 20 | 

LOAN mos. mos. mos. mos. mos. | 

7 loan loan loan loan loan } 

$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95] ; 

50 25.94; 9.08] 4.87 ' 

i 

, 100 51.88 18.15 975 1S 7.66 |$ 6.41 7 

| 150 77.82 | 27.23 14.62 11.49 9.62 
| 200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50] 15.32 | 12.8 
| 250 129.71 $5.39 24.3% 19.1 16.04 
| 300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 19.24 

















Above payments figured at 2%% per month 
and based on prompt payment are im effect im 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly 


- - — Ne oe 


Our experience shows that much family debt 
can be avoided by proper management and 
careful buying. To help families be better | 
money managers Household’s home economists 
give practical guidance in budgeting and house- 
hold buymanship. Schools and colleges make | 
extensive use of the booklets developed for this 
work | 
Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information? You will be under no obligation. | 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


(“ox vorzatiorw | 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
Se eee eS SS SS ee ee ee ee ee Se ee eee 
HovuseHoip Finance Corporation, Dept. BW-] 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 





Name. eeeeeccccsesseeesse eocccccccccceses ° 
Address..... WTTTITITITITITITITI TTT TTT TTT Tee ° 
GE. « cavbheusseoscessoceusees State e 


right-hand side of the street for in-bound 
morning traffic. If the laundry makes it 
easy for the customer to leave his bundle, 
it doesn’t have to worry about his pick- 
ing it up. 


Convenience Is Selling Point 

The rapid drive-in 
laundry service furnished the American 
Institute of Laundering with a principal 
topic of debate at its annual meeting in 


development of 


Chicago this week. And it was no aca- 


demic discussion. Some operators con- 


tended that with expansion of drive-in 
service, route sales organizations would 
suffer and union business agents might 
commissions for route 


demand greater 


men to reduced sales. 


To these objections, drive-in defenders 


compensate for 


pointed out that route sales were sub- 
stantially increased in almost every com- 
munity where drive-in service was intro- 
duced, since the low rates made it possible 
to familiarize with the 
advantages of laundry service. 


new customers 

Although it had been generally thought 
that low for the 
larity of the drive-in service, laundry 
owners are surprised to find that its con- 


rates accounted popu- 


venience is a strong selling point. House- 
wives who prefer to be out playing bridge 
don’t have to wait for the route man to 
call. Laundryowners may disagree on the 
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Unions Aid in Driy, 


LAUNDRYOWNERS who for 


have been aware of the st 
relations between members 

Chicago Laundryowners’ As 
tion and the Laundry and 
house and Chauffeurs Union 
only utter, “Well, of all thing 
when they learned of a &3 
local cooperative advertising 
paign which will be launched 
The drivers’ union and the 

workers’ union will pool funds 
their employers; plans ca 
$20,000 to be raised by volu 
subscription from union empl: 
Laundryowners will raise &3 
by assessments of 40¢ per 

Plants 


trucks have already signed 


per week. operating | 





a 





extent to which the merchandis 
should be credited for 
outlook, but there 


doubt about the prospect of a me 


nique 
proved trade 
perity era possibly not one so 

as 1925-29, the days when laundri 
waiting lists and when Maytag w 
a man’s name, but certainly one | 
be an 


improvement on present 





Spectacular for Airplane Passengers 








Boarp CuairmMan R. W. Jonnson of 
Johnson & Johnson pilots his own 
plane. It used to irk him that, al- 
though multitudes of prosperous con- 
sumers flew over his firm’s 335,000 
sq. ft. of plant adjoining the Chicago 
Municipal Airport in the Clearing 
Industrial District, few of them even 
saw the factory. So he took steps. 

Now all of the 500,000 air trans- 
port passengers who use the Chicago 
field annually are smacked squarely 
in the eve by the J. & J. plant. Atop 
one building is laid a horizontal neon 








spectacular, 30x 35 ft. It can only 
be seen from above, and it’s touted 
as the world’s first spectacular aimed 
solely at the flying public. The sig: 
consists of the familiar J. & J. Red 


Cross trademark—in bright red 
lights of course. The two airline 
stewardesses in this picture who 


can't decide whether to point up o1 
down have nothing to do with the 
subject. They are just the 
agent’s idea of what it takes to lure 
you into looking at a photograph of 


press 


an otherwise sexless scene. 
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Mobilizing Marketing 
Adjustment of distribution 


to defense and war demands is fo- 
cus of annual Boston conference. 


KETING MEN'S DESIRE to mobilize dis- 
ve activities for the job of meet- 
lemands, possible 


present defense 


mergencies, and post-war adjust 
dominated deliberations at the 
th Conference on Distribution held 
ston this week. Through six crowded 
1s, business executives, bankers, re- 
marketing ex 
officials 


figures, and experience to this end 


men, economists, 

and government pooled 

strations totaled 584: one luncheon 
1200, 


Urge Free Flow of Goods 

While covering a wide variety of dif- 
ferent subjects, the contributions of most 
f the 30-odd speakers slanted toward 
greement on three guiding points 

1) It is essential that manufactured 


i 
goous flow freely to consumers, regard- 
ess of what increased demands defense 
r even war needs may make upon the 
istributive agencies involved 

2) Every agency of distribution must 
strive to bring into its operations better, 
heaper, and faster methods to get more 
goods to more people at less cost 

$) Prices must be held down, if gov 
ernment price control is to be prevented 
It was emphasized that the Defense Ad 
is checking 


visory Commission up and 


as promised that “appropriate action” 
will follow any discovery of unjustified 
price boosts 

Retail executives were cheered by re- 
ports of widespread increases in employ 
ment and payrolls, and were interested 
in the several talks on the new role of 
the United States in fashion leadership 
ideas as sales 


and in new fashion 


builders. 
“Toll Bridge” Demolition 


(Assistant Attorney Arnold 
pointed to his prosecutions in the plumb- 


General 


ing, electrical supplies, concrete, milk, 
fertilizer, cheese, and gasoline trades as 
evidence of the government's determina- 
tion to destroy the “toll bridges” of com- 
merce that exact tribute from consumers 
n buying necessities. Fines collected in 
hese prosecutions were, he said, more 
han double the costs of operating his 
vision in the first half of the year 
Those involved in the international 
ispects of distribution took special note 
f the statement by Sir Louis Beale, of 
British Purchasing Commission, that 
var-created industrial expansion in the 
British dominions and should 
not lead to an expectation that after the 
var these countries would no longer be 
manufac- 


colonies 


good customers of American 
rers. He held that. instead, the higher 
tandards of living induced by war ac- 


There’s a big increase in the amount of 
light here, but no sign of glare or deep 
shadows on the work. Fluorescent Daylight 
is so natural, so cool, so comfortable, it 
easily steps up efficiency. No more time 
out for eyestrain headaches. 


Here at a Westinghouse Lamp Division 
plant, standards of quality and precision 
are rigidly maintained. Fluorescent Mazda 
Lamps must pass many inspections for a 
hnal OK 
used for sharp-eyed inspestion. 


Fluorescent lighting itself is now 


MUST BE GOOD 


As the saying goes, “it must be good 
have got where itis!’ Fluorescent lightung 
is going into more factories, stores, res 
taurants, theatres and showrooms every 
day. It will be your future lighting, because 
of its revolutionary benefits. Fluorescent 
5 of light you need 
at low operating cost. More important, 
you'll get entirely new qualities of light 


never before obtainable. 


Fluorescent lighting is cool. It's amazingly 
glare tree. And it’s available NOW in an 


improved “daylight” and 


six rich, glow 
ing colors. This light of the future is 


HERI . ready to install 


ing comes in “packages” ready to hang 


Fluorescent light 


up, OF It may be tailored to special archi 


tectural, decorative and lighting needs 


MUST BE RIGHT 


To enjoy the full benefits of Fluorescent 





lighting, to profit from every new advan 
tage it offers you in your business, be sure 
of the equipment you buy. And make 
doubly certain that your Fluorescent fix 
tures are Westinghouse Lamped 


Westinghouse Fluorescent (MAZDA "'F’’) 
Lamps are designed to give you the maxi 
mum tesults you can expect from approved 
Fluorescent fixtures and controls. Write 
for our free booklet on Application of 
Fluorescent Lighting, A-3618 Westing 
house Lamp Division, 150 Broadway, 


New York, U.S. A. 





THESE SEALS OF APPROVAL (“Tip 7) r 
are added safeguards of 
quality on luminaires, fit 
~“. tings and fix 
RL tures tor 
MAZDA alee 
| er ee 


LAMPS = 
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better cus 


tivities should make them 
tomers, 

The distribution conference was spon- 
sored by the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce and Retail Trade Board in coop- 
eration with the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Administra- 
tion, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 22 other universities, 23 national 
trade associations and various chambers 
of commerce, under the direction of 


Daniel Bloomfield. 
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BEFORE YOU MOVE get 
The Facts on OSWEGO 


Most Easterly port on the Great Lokes 

Gateway to the Atlantic Seaboard 

Served by 1142 miles of waterway 
Power generating center 
Municipal cooperation 

Write Today for ; u 

trations of this rapidiy expanding city 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION, Oswego,N.Y. 


facts, figures and lus 

















Wool Act Protested 


Retailers say new labeling 
bill would aid unscrupulous manu- 
facturer, raise prices. 


Wasuinoton (Business Week Burean) — 
\fter 38 years of squabbling, Congress 
has dispatched to the White House the 
wool growers’ labeling bill (BW—Sep? 
*40,p17), which got a final O.K. from 
senators who were anxious to get away 
and listen to the World Series last 
Wednesday. The object of the bill is to 
persuade the public to demand virginity 
in wool products by requiring manufac- 
turers to disclose the fiber content. 
This may redound to the benefit of 
wool growers but many retailers regard 
the bill as a shoddy piece of legislation. 
Consumers would be optimistic, they as- 
sert, if they expect that the bill will 
legislate better clothes or bring down 
clothing prices. They claim that the bill 
will provide an unscrupulous manufac- 
turer with an opportunity to fleece the 
public by scrupulous compliance with its 
terms. Further, they say that manufac- 
turers could in the past pursue volun- 
tarily the labeling provisions that now 
become compulsory under the law. 











\) 


up to EC&M. 








HE spider builds his web with one con- 
tinuous thread and he starts or stops 
at will without breaking the thread. 


Drawing wire through a series of dies and motor-driven 
spindles is equally delicate. The individual motors for all 
spindles must function as one motor—and this is accom- 
plished by a simple control—developed by EC&M for this 
purpose. The operator can start or stop at will... and 
superior operating results are being obtained in drawing 
high carbon wire by this system. 


This is typical of EC&M Control—control that is 
engineered to the task. Put your motor control problems 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
2684 E. 79th Street 


Loh fer this Vrade-Mark when You tuy — 
AMAOTOR CONTROLS - BRAKES-LIMIT STOPS MAGNETS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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The bill defines wool as at 
has never been reclaimed. ‘J 
now means “virgin wool” an 
ing becomes unlawful. But t} 
no qualitative distinctions re, 
gin wool. It may be wool fron 
back, called tops and pres; 
best. It may be britch woo 
guess what part of the animal 
from but it’s still “virgin.” | 
wool from the shanks or tags 
lower part of the legs. The | 
differentiate. The wool grow: 
that the “shoddy sharks” now 
making cloth out of such low ¢ 
if they could sell the stuff. 


Tags Must Show W ool Percentage, 
Wool 
thing containing wool (virgin \ 
but ne 
reus¢ 


products are defined 
processed wool (woven 
and torn apart), and 
(shoddy) . Wool products must « 
all the way from the loom to | 
sumer, showing the percentages 
reprocessed wool, reused wool, a 
fibers when in excess of 5%. An) 
material must be revealed. La 
not required on linings, paddi: 
but the wool thes 
may not be represented. Manuf 


contents of 


are responsible for the labeling a 
identity must be disclosed. Reta 
not liable for any misrepresentati: 
the labels 
from the law. 


on and carriers are 
Nine months hence, when the b 

into effect it will increase prices, ; 

the trade. It 

already rising as a result of inter 

in the supply of Australian and \ 

Zealand wool, coupled with the « 

for the Army. The trade doesn't 

that arrangements made by the 


ing to points to 


ment to build its wool supplies 
abroad will put a damper on pr 


Nielsen Expands Again 
As Evipence that market research 
ting to be big business, A. C. Nielson ( 
lets out that it is planning to dou! 
size of its headquarters building in ‘ 
cago. Nielson operates continuous 
keting research services for food, « 


‘and liquor manufacturers, and is 


launching a radio service whic! 
means of electric recording instru 
called Audimeters, will provide 
advertisers with detailed facts co 
ing audience listening habits. 

The Nielsen building in Chi 
north side is the first ever to be er 
especially for the science of marketing 
research. When the original building 
completed in October, 1935, it consist 
of two floors and a basement 
later, in 1937, the firm’s 185 empl 
had increased to 350, necessitating 
addition of two more floors and a yx 
than 600 « 


ployees, the company is putting o! 


Two 3 


house. Now, with more 


addition of five floors and a basem: 
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LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 
Bridges Loses Again 


Seattle rebuffs reveal his | 
waning influence in Northwest. 
Hand of Dave Beck is seen. 





Haney Brivces’ influence in the Pacific | 
Northwest has been waning for the last 

ix months (BW—Sep14'40,p52). Ex- 

perie need waterfront observers believe | 
events of last week indicate his days of 

labor dominance in that region are defi- | 
nitely numbered. Twice within 48 hours 

Bridges was figuratively slapped in the | 
face by Local 1-19, International Long- | 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
largest C.I.O. unit in Seattle. The 
LL.W.U. is the heart of Bridges’ strength 
on the West Coast. 

The Australian received his latest set- 
backs when he went to Seattle to chal- 
lenge the outcome of the recent Wash- 
ington state convention of the C.LO., 
which resulted in the ousting of seven 
of his followers from the executive board 
after they had been charged with at- 
tempting to pack the meeting to “put 
a Communist program in effect.” The | 
whole convention was held void by | 
Richard Francis, state president and re- | 
gional director of C.1.0., who took over | 
the reins of organization after delivering | 
a bitter attack on Communism. 





Local Rejects His Proposals 


Bridges addressed a meeting of Local 
1-19 and asked for an investigation of | 
that procedure, Just what he said is not | 
a matter of record, since newspaper men | 
were forcibly ejected by Bridges’ demand | 
as soon as he took the floor, despite the | 
fact that they were members of the 
€.1.0. Newspaper Guild. In any event, | 
Bridges’ motion was rejected, President | 
Jack Doyle holding it out of order. Un- 
willing to concede defeat, Bridges suc- 
ceeded in having a second meeting called 
two days later by getting 25 of his fol- 
lowers in the union to petition for such | 
action. This move met with even more 
conspicuous failure than the first one. 
Only 100 of 1300 members of the union 
appeared in answer to the call and, there 
being no quorum, no meeting could be 
held. 

The decline of Bridges can be traced 
(1) to a distinct tendency on the part 
of most of the C.1.O. locals to purge 
themselves of what they call “Communist 
influences,” and (2) to a ceaseless, adroit 
campaign by Dave Beck, Coast teamster | 
czar, to coax the brethren back to the | 
\.P.L. fold. These factors are not un- 
related, because Beck has an indubitable 
though devious voice in Seattle C.1.0. 
councils, and he has done nothing to dis- | 
courage the “anti-Communist” crusade in 
the rival labor organizations. 

Oddly enough, the red purge was | 
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Since motor cars began 


Automobile patented by George Seiden in 1895 
- now in National Museum, Washington, D.C. 





Standard of Detroit was one of the first to write automobile liability 
insurance. This long experience in protecting motorists against the 
consequences of bodily injury and property damage claims is added 
assurance of security when you carry a Standard policy. 


Keeping pace with automotive progress throughout the years, Standard 
automobile policies have added important new features. Broader 
coverage, selective ratings, and the Safe Driver Reward bring you 
greater financial security at surprisingly low cost. 


When accidents occur, experienced representatives throughout North 
America are ready to help you out of trouble. 


Consult a Standard agent or broker. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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wus you’re adding up this country’s 
military assets, don’t leave its greatest 
weapon out. 


Don’t overlook that almighty American 
ability to organize, manage, produce, and 
deliver! 


It starts at the top and spreads down through 
the greatest array of men and machines the 
world has ever seen. It’s been the secret of 
America’s success for all this nation’s life- 
time. It will be our source of power for just 
as long as we are strong. 


The men up top who manage the whole 
thing have to keep their fingers on a maze of 
business wires. They are the decision-makers 
...their job demands last-minute knowledge 
of their own business, and the latest useful 
news of many others. It demands a source 
of business news that’s quick...complete. It 
demands a kind of news that has authority. 


That demand is amply satisfied. By one 
magazine! 


In the pages of Business Week management 


MANAGEMENT 


men find news that centers on one subject 
only: BUSINESS. In these pages they find 
quick answer to their biggest single ques- 
tion: What’s new in business? With weekly 
regularity, this magazine serves them as no 
other possibly can. 


Here, in fact, are two weekly services that 
management uses in its daily job. One, 
editorial...Two, advertising. 


Yes, the advertising pages of Business Week 
serve management men well. For, here they 
find a greater number of business goods and 
services for sale than in any other magazine 
they read. 


And here...in the pages of Business Week 
...they regularly shop for two things at 
the same time: Business ideas and busi- 
ness goods! 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Active Management’s Magazine 


UP. . - Looking at leadership: Business Week's 1940 gain in advertising pages more than doub- 
les that of any other general business magazine. Its July-August topped the same two months 
of 1939 by twenty-eight percent! 
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Mallory Has Helped 
Emancipate Mondays 





Mondays in millions of 
homes are no longer 
days of drudgery. With 
scarcely more effort 
than the flip of a switch, the family wash is 
ently but thoroughly, cleansed. To this 
Roney state of things, resistance welding 
has contributed much. Washing machine 
manufacturers have materially assisted 
in bringing this new wash-day freedom 
within the reach of more and more people 
due to the economy of resistance welding. 
In addition to Welding Electrodes for resistance 
welding, Mallory produces for the washing machine 
field, specialized switches for such modern marvels 
as the Bendix Llome Laundry. This amazing switch 


controls all the automatic moves required to wash, 
then rinse, and finally, damp-dry clothes. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address—Peimallo 


MALLORY 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL _FIELDS 












Industry Can 
Grow and Prosper 
Here! 











Wiacksonville 
ON FLORIDA , 


Labor, alien i and government 
are pledged to cooperate with new industry 
coming to Jacksonville 

Largest South Atlantic port ideally situated 
yn to Southeastern and South Ameri- | 
can markets and raw rn 


in relatic 

naterials. Fair taxes; no 

State sales or income taxes. Satisfactory labor 

supply. Am low cost water and power. Rail, 

air, highway and water transportation. Climate 

"enowned for year-round living comfort | 
On request outlining your problems, we wu 


send a tree, individualized survey she ving 


Jacksonville's suitability for your plant, branch 


plant or sales office. 


MAIL COUPON 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
Dept. R. Chamber of Commerce 
Jachsonville, Florida 












TODAY 






"lease send me your industrial brief on Jacksonville. 


N TYPE OF INDUSTRY 


I am especially interested in_____ 
Pian 














NAME — 
ADDRESS _ | 
__ rs 





started by the Seattle Newspaper Guild, 
which was virtually brought into being 
through the joint assistance of Bridges 
and Beck. After it had deserted A-F.L., 
Bridges’ followers dominated the Guild 
for some time, but they were unseated 





Draft Exempts No One Who’ 


Deferments are provided, if worker is essentia| 
| to defense or community well-being, but it’s 
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last summer by concerted action 
conservative majority, which put | 
a resolution condemning Commun 

Other C.1.0. locals in the No 
have adopted anti-Bridges, ant 
munist resolutions, 


mainly 


to employer to solve personnel problems. 


| AN EMPLOYER anxious to calculate the 
extent of personnel replacements which 
conscription would make necessary for 
him didn’t get too much help from the 
voluminous book of instructions issued by 
| Washington this week to guide local draft 
boards in their work. Whether he had 
| a crack tuba player or toolmaker on his 
| payroll whom he didn’t want to lose, the 
| odds on keeping his prize package were 
| pretty much the same, according to the 
way the book amplified the provision of 
the Selective Service Act which prohibits 
blanket deferment for all workers in a 
single trade or industry. 
To defer or not to defer is a question 
which will be answered by the local draft 





boards, their decision being subject to 
appeal, and each request for deferment 
will make an individual case for separate 
consideration. In fact, there is no such 
thing as an exemption. Every reasonably 
| able-bodied male of 21 to 35 years of age 
| is covered by the law and may be called 
at any If he can 
| either because of dependents or because 


time. make a case, 
his services are essential to something or 
other, he will be deferred; but deferment 
is only a temporary postponement of a 
call to service. 


4 | Lists of Skills Will Furnish Basis 


The test which Washington 
mends to local draft boards for determin- 
ing deferment of men without depend- 
ents is based on two standards: (1) The 
man must be engaged in an activity use- 
ful or productive and contributing to the 
well-being of the community; or (2) the 
man must be engaged in activity essen- 
tial to national defense. 

Local draft boards will receive from 
Washington lists of skills in which short- 
ages are anticipated, and will be asked 
refusing deferment to 
workers in such trades. Such lists will 
be compiled from time to time, but they 
are apt to be kept carefully from public 
view. 

In addition to the individual’s appli- 
cation for deferment, of which there are 
expected to be many, employers may in- 
tervene on behalf of their workmen. In 
fact, an employer's petition will prob- 
ably carry more weight than an unsup- 
' ported request by a registrant. Beyond 


recom- 


to be chary in 


the interest of employer and work: 
will be directly involved, 
liaison officers as well as governme: 
peals agents will work closely with 
boards to advise and furnish pert 
information on deferment cases. 


One thing which the federal men 


Fit 


Army and N 





Help Wanted — 
Exemption Required 


EXPERIENCED UNDER GARD. 
ENER required at once; ineligible 
for army or over military age; must 
have excellent references; good cot 
tage provided;—write, stating all 
particulars to Mr. Dinsdale, The 
Gardens, Thornbaugh Hall, near 
Peterborough. 


ONE OF THE LEADING London 
advertising agencies requires man 
experienced in media planning and 
estimating; must be exempt from 
military service.—Write to Box I 
1625, The Times, E.C.4. 


Londoners are used to seeing ads 
like these culled from a recent issue 
of the Times, for British employers 
have long since got over any em 
barrassment which they might have 
felt about insisting on exemption 
from military service for hiring new 


men. 
Although the 
situation are less pressing 


age group (21 to 35) 


As they 


ment policies 


stable production possible, older 


men—particularly those over 40- 


who have found it difficult to get 
new jobs began scanning the want 
This week, 


were begin- 


ads with renewed hope. 
here and there, they 
ning to find 


those in the London papers—like 
There 
Northwest 
newspaper which advertised for an 
“capable of han- 
resportsibilities 


them, 
was, for example, a 


yet different in tone. 


editor 
editor’s 


assistant 
dling an 


during his absence. 


position for one who can qualify. 
Prefer man about 40 or over draft 


” 
age. 





realities of the 
, Ameri 
can employers are now confronted 
with conscription of men in the 
that fur 
nishes the bulk of new personnel 
set about revising place 
to insure the most 


advertisements like 


Permanent 
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tching for is the effect of the draft Court of Appeals ruled against the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board A R M A M E | 5 


npetitive plants which may be lo- 


n different draft board districts NLRB had requested that the court MANUFACTURERS 
ise where the laws of chance which — expand the board's reinstatement order 

the drawing of registration num- to include “vacation pay” for the work MODERN MACHINE PLANT 
ctate that ten key men in plant A ers. The court said “no,” but did con Koppers Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 
hack One story buildings with 
ne called, the federal observers will their ‘van ation rights” just as though $5,000 ea. tt Whake res 
enient consideration of applications — they had been at work continuously sine in part. Ideal location. 
ferment from plant \ 1937 his concession contradicted the 130,000 sq. ft. 35 acres 
R.R. siding. Full descrip- 
tive brochure on request. 


cted while competing plant B has — cede that the employees are to get 


rality is also indicated for anyone company’s contention that all strikers 


“a necessary sole managing, con out of employment for six months or 


g, or directing head of an industry, more had broken the company’s continu HASCO, Incorporated 


pation, employment, agricultural, or tv of service le ree “ or sue 

, . = 7. reg "ond Phe aie = ! f : viK ru A ‘ pon l . r ich EXCLUSIVE AGENTS 

g enterprise a break I le sma rights vear ago, the court upheld the SPECIALISTS: Mochinery. Eavioment 
ness man) and for a “nece ssary exec NLRB reinstatement order, but no men . & Industrial Plants 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


professional, or administrative em tion of “vacation pay” was made then 





The terms, “executive, profes 

wr administrative” will be defined 

the draft as they are by the Wage and 
Administrator for determining the 
rage of the Fair Labor Standards 


The deferments which are granted by 
wal boards will be for specih periods, 
not to exceed six months. This can be ex 
tended for additional fixed periods where 
t can be demonstrated that replacements 
ould not be obtained despite reason- 


ible effort. 


Labor Opposes “Discrimination™ 


Thus the burden of proof, as well as of 
calculating and providing for personnel 
disruptions is placed squarely on employ- 
ers, W ho have to keep looking ahead The 
irgency in finding or training replace- 
ments will be scaled by the chance sele« 
tion of numbers in the great draft lottery 
scheduled for sometime around Oct. 26 
If an employee’s number is the tenth 
which is drawn, the necessity for replac . , ' 
ing him is much more pressing than for TI] AY | b I} 
replacing another whose number is the . 
458th taken from the big glass bow] Pr. PROTECTION 

Bex ause the le “ al draft he vards “ ill rotect you rself and your . 
have a relatively free hand in implement workmen now by providing 
ng selective service, interested groups them with efficient, depend- 

» dienes + camel a 
- . waning mee regueer Phe labor able safety goggles and respirators. The flat Super-Tough 
movement, for example, anxious to pro 
tect its members from discrimination. is lenses in WILLSON Goggles are uniformly toughened for 
making a concerted effort to secure repre protection ... accurately ground for undistorted vision . . . 
sentation on local boards In Michigan, and every pair is carefully tested to insure proper eye comfort 
the Auto Workers Union has lodged a , 2 


vigorous protest with President Roose to the wearer. 


velt against Governor Dickinson's ap WILLSON have been specialists in safety since the begin- 


pointments. With no union men on the ning of the safety movement. Consult WILLSON on your eye 
Michigan draft board, both the A.F.L . pie 7 
and C.1.0. say they fear that employers protective and respiratory 
will use selective service to drum out 
active unionists from their plants. The . Write for complete in- 
strategy they fear is that requests for y. formation. 

deferment will be made by employers ¥ 


problems. No obligation. 


only for “loyal” workers 


- 


NLRB Turned Down 95" , GOGGLES « RESPIRATORS « HELMETS « GAS MASKS 


Gy)» 
ONE MORE DECISION regarding the status ee 


f 5,000 reinstated Republic Steel = of mare thon ie 

Or some o, reinstate epubdiic stee of more than 

Corp. workers—who went z strike in 7 nig ied 
of sog- 

1937 and some of whom are just now Cn ees a 

going back to work—came out of the | industrial eye 

courtroom last week, when a U.S. Circuit | — 
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Unions Grapple for Aircraft Prize 


A.F.L.-C.L.O. battle now rages in Los Angeles 
area, with Douglas the hardest plant to crack. Manufac- 
turers in southern California may act together on labor. 


As AIRCRAFT FACTORIES in southern Cali- 
fornia become bigger, busier and noisier 
in attempts to catch up on accumulated 
foreign and national defense orders, the 
two major unions vying for members in 
the plane plants become proportionately 
more active and noisy in their much-pub- 
licized drives to sign up the industry 
(BW—Aug3’40,p35) . 

One of the hottest A.F.L.-C.L.O. labor 
battles of the moment is in progress 
in the Los Angeles area between the 
venerable A.F.L. International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the C.1.0. United 
Automobile Workers. Competition — is 
keen, with no holds barred; so far the two 
contestants appear to be about even. 

While accurate figures on the number 
of dues-paying members in the two camps 
are unobtainable, as usual, conservative 
estimates give each organization between 
5,000 and 6,000 bona fide adherents actu- 
ally employed in the major aircraft 
plants. The Machinists probably have a 
slight edge over the U.A.W. in member- 
ship. In addition, there is the Aircraft 
Welders’ Union, a kind of a lone-wolf 
outfit comprising some 1,000 members in 
southern California plants. The welders 
have gone their own way without regard 
to either national group, are usually care- 
fully excluded from NLRB elections at 
their own demand, and negotiate their 
own agreements with employers. 

With total employment in the Los 
Angeles and San Diego factories ap- 
proaching 60,000, best guess is that at 
the moment only about one-fifth are 
union-card holders. 


How the Rivals Stand 


Briefly, the box score in the struggle 
between the Machinists and U.A.W. in 
southern California stands about as fol- 
lows: 

The Machinists are collective bargain- 
ing agents in Consolidated Aircraft, of 
San Diego (where an NLRB election 
was won in June, 1938) and function 
similarly at Lockheed and Vega where 
elections never have been held. (Lock- 
heed made an agreement with the Ma- 
chinists in 1937 and when it expired 
recently, negotiated a new one.) 

The U.A.W. bargains for Ryan (San 
Diego) and Vultee (Downey) , employees 
after winning NLRB elections in the two 
plants. The C.L.O. group has petitioned 
for an election at the North American 
factory, with some 6,000 employees, and 
balloting is likely early next month. The 
North American election will serve as an 





x f Business Week 
Wyndham Mortimer, who heads the 


U.A.W. drive in the southern Cali- 
fornia aircraft industry, is an ex- 
pattern maker. A bitter foe of the 
old Homer Martin group, he main- 
tains that 5,000 to 6,000 dues-paying 
members have joined U.A.W. since 
May, 1939; says they constitute a 
“good jumping-off place” for organ- 
ization of the 50,000 aircraft workers 
in Los Angeles and San Diego. 





important measure of the relative A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. strength (in the recent Ryan elec- 
tion the Machinists were not a contest- 
ant). The Machinists make much of the 
fact that they have a closed-shop con- 
tract at Boeing Aircraft in Seattle. 
Douglas Aircraft is the unions’ bogey 
man. Not only is it the toughest plant 
to knock over—the Henry Ford of the 
plane industry”’—but it is directly re- 
lated to the biggest handicap the unions 
have to meet in their drive for members. 
The spectacular and ill-fated Douglas 
sitdown strike in the spring of 1937 and 
its bitter aftermath of disunity in the 
U.A.W. gave a black eye to the whole 
labor movement in southern California 
from which it hasn’t yet recovered. 
Charges of current U.A.W. leaders that 
Bill Busich who, as head of the U.A.W. 
at the time, engineered the strike, was a 
stooge for the employers—that his real 
objective was to betray the union—have 
been viewed by Los Angeles workers with 
considerable skepticism and the colorful 
episode has caused many of them to 
regard organized labor with a somewhat 


jaundiced eye. 
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At any rate, when Wyndham \,, 
timer, present leader of the U.\ \\ 
the southern California aircraf; 
stepped off the train in Los An 
early 1939 to assume direction 
campaign, he found his first job 
wipe the slate clean for a new start \f; 
a year and a half of vigorous effo 
of the black marks left by the D 


fiasco still remain. 


Both Claim a Nucleus 


Both rival unions began last el 
what they describe as their “fi: 
drive” at Douglas since the sitdow 
sode. U.A.W. has opened headg eTs 
at 2819 Ocean Park Boulevard, nta 
Monica, across the street from the 
has installed loud speakers to har 
the shifts as they enter and lea, 
factory, and is distributing lite: 
The Machinists, operating from 
Lodge headquarters under the dir 
of E. L. Lynch, are distributing ad\ 
notices of “mass meetings for D 
workers.” Indications are that little | 
ress is being made by either group al 
though both claim to have signed up a 
nucleus of “key men.” 

Machinists and U.A.W. also are up 
against the same obstacle that confront 
all attempts to organize labor in | 
Angeles—a strong open-shop sentiment 
among the workers themselves, fostered 
for many years by such groups as the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, the recently-defunct Southern Cali- 
fornians, Inc., and the powerful Los 
Angeles Times (BW—Jun24'39,p2s 

Los Angeles industrial-relations men 
(not directly connected with the aircraft 
industry) are beginning to talk up among 
Southern California manufacturers the 
advisability of forming a top organiza 
to co-ordinate the labor-relations policies 
of the various firms and to standardiz 
as much as possible, wages and working 


conditions. 


Quick Growth Brings Friction 


The speed of the aircraft industry's ex- 
pansion has sown problems which may 
raise a crop of unbargained-for labor 
trouble. Bursting through its breeches 
almost every new month, its rapid growth 
has tended to strain many of the internal 
organization seams which more orderly 
development would have held together 
Thus, such industrial growing pains as 
pay differentials which exist on the same 
job as between two plants, or two depart- 
ments in the same plant, or even within 
the same department at the same bench 
provide grist for the union mill. Joined 
with the auto union’s claim that the 
average hourly rate in aircraft is 64¢, as 
compared with the auto average of 95¢, 
it makes one of the union’s most telling 
selling points. 

A scheme to coordinate aircraft labor 
policy within the industry and with other 
L.A. area firms would pitch at equating 


personnel practices, eliminate grounds 
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wefing about pay differences, and 
to cut costs now traceable to an 
sive employment turnover which 
etent observers estimate at more 
80° and which they claim is charg 
p something like 52,000,000 annu 


o southern California industry 


Mixed Fare for C.1L.O. 


Gains and setbacks are re- 
corded as court decisions feature 
Ford and Bethlehem fights. 


] AS TWO STEPS FORWARD, two steps 
for the C.L.O. this week as it made 
dit of what the record showed after 

Defense Commission, Attorney Gen 
eral Jackson, and assorted congressmen 
ad all had a chance to air their opin 
on whether companies that were 
sed of violating the Wagner Act 


ld lose defense contracts (see page 


Qne advance for the C.1.0. came on 
the auto front, where, in a decision by 
the Cireuit Court of Appeals at Cinein 
nati, the major part of a National Labor 
Relations Board order against the Ford 
Motor Co. was upheld. The court unani 
mously concurred in the board’s ruling 
that the company was responsible for a 
riot at the River Rouge plant in May, 
1987, thus committing an unfair labor 
practice, and that 22 Ford employees, 
allegedly discharged for union activity, 
should be reinstated 

But in the 
inanimity, the court took a fall out of 
the NLRB and United Automobile 
Workers Union by setting aside that part 
of the board’s order which declared that 
Henry Ford was acting illegally when he 
told his employees what he thought about 
unions. Ford’s right to speak freely on 
the subject was held to be guaranteed 


same case, with like 


by the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. Both parts of the Circuit Court’s 
decision are scheduled for appeal. 


Decision Backs Steel Workers 

C.1.0.’s other avenue of retreat was in 
its guerrilla warfare with the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. The walkout at Sparrows 
Point shipyards (BW—Oct5'40,p56), 
which had been launched with great fan- 
fare, petered out as the men returned to 
their jobs on the same basis on which 
they had left. 

To cover its retreat in Bethlehem, the 
Steel Workers’ 


also had a court decision, this one from 


Organizing Committee 
Boston. There circuit judges had, upon 
review, upheld an NLRB decision which 
declared that Bethlehem was in “plain 
violation of the law” in refusing to bar- 
gain with the C.1.0. union. Coming on 
top of S.W.O.C.’s letter to Bethlehem’s 
President Grace asking for a conference 
» establish “orderly industrial relations,” 

was another milestone in the long 
issle with the company. 





This happened during a 

tour of our demonstration 

truck —a travelling unit 

carrying LUX carbon di- 

oxide fire-fighting appa 
ratus portable extinguish- 
ers, LUX hose reel units, 


Built-In Systems. 


Here's the LUX engineer's 

story. “When fire trucks went 
past I followed. Fire was in an underground 
conduit and two manholes 75 ft. apart. There 
was quite an explosion, Flames were coming 
through sidewalk and manhole covers. Power 
company officials wouldn't let the Fire De 
partment touch the fire. Once before firemen 
had dumped water on a manhole fire and 
had done plenty damage! 


“So I asked the power 
company if I could bring 
up the LUX equipment. 
They welcomed the idea. 


# - “The Laboratory truck 
came a-running and I 
grabbed the LUX hose 


reel unit. We poured about 


150 Ibs. of LI X carbon 


dioxide gas in one manhole, 
then tackled the other one 
LUX gas was already flowing 
into it through conduits from 
the first manhole. | dumped és 

another 150 lbs. into this one. 

All smoke and hot gas stopped immediately. 


“Men were in the manholes 
starting repairs 15 minut 

later. Everyone was praising 
LUX and the job it had 


done.” 


| 


You get the point of this story, we think 


It is this—For every fire there's a right 
extinguisher, and a wrong one. Be certain 


that your plant has the right one! 


If vou have electrical equipment, guard it 


with LUX carbon dioxide fire extinguishers. 


If you have fire hazards caused by flam 
mable liquids or chemicals, LUX fire- 
fighting equipment is what vou're looking 


for either LUX portables or a LUX Built. 


In System. 


Have your secretary send us the coupon. 


Right away. 


i-==-===—- A COUPON WORTH MAILING --------- 


Send me, immediately, vour free folder. 


NAME 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1024 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


“Don't Play With Fire 


scribes both portable and built-in fire extinguishing equipment 
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Flax May Be Cotton Kingdom’s Ally 


If TVA and Georgia Tech have their way, soil 
will be saved from one-crop system and South will have 


a new industry. Textile trade keeps fingers crossed. 


REGULAR COTTON MILL MACHINERY, with 
out 
from flax, flax-cotton, and 


minor changes, is turning 
cloth 


Hax-cotton-rayon for 


sample 
woven 
suiting, toweling, 
and other fabries. 

The scene is Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 

But behind the scene is human drama 

men trying to break the single-crop 
system in the South and develop a new 
business for farms and mills 

The climax was the recent unveiling of 
that 
processes flax straw for spinning on reg- 
mill 


a new machine a decorticator 


ular cotton machinery, promising 
new profits 


The the 
doubt expressed freely in the textile trade 


villain in drama is honest 
by skeptics who point out that a superbly 
financed and nationally known research 
organization discontinued its research on 
fiber flax, not lack of 
funds, but that do- 


production was economically un- 


because of any 


hecause it decided 
mest 
feasible 

One of the specific problems assigned 
to TVA by 
with experimental stations in preventing 
that 
cheap fertilizer 
the lost fertility of 
overworked Southern farms. The eternal 
was taking 


Congress was to cooperate 


soil erosion. Tt was evident some 


thing more than was 


needed to restore 


round of cotton and = corn 
everything out of the soil, putting noth- 
ing back. Something was needed to break 
the single crop 


Southern soils if agriculture was to con- 


system's depletion of 


tinue to supply raw materials 


Return to an Old Crop 


Years ago, before the invention of the 
gin, the South flax 
than cotton. The invention of the cotton 


cotton raised more 
gin gave a vegetable fiber from cotton at 
Finally it 
was cheaper to import flax fiber for tex- 
tile mills than to raise it, and eventually 
it was cheaper to import the linen fabric 
and cloth 

Five vears ago TVA asked why flax 
could not be grown again in the South, 


less cost than that from flax 


and teamed up with the university sys- 
They 


have been quietly and steadily at work 


tem of Georgia to find the answer 


ever since. The Georgia State Engineer 
ing Experiment Station, under the di- 


rection of W. Harry Vaughan, under- 


took to attack the problem of how to 
prepare the flax fiber. The 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
under the direction of Dr. H. P. Stuckey, 
undertook to find out what types of flax 
could be successfully grown in Georgia 


and utilize 


and where. There was the dual problem 
of inducing farmers to raise a new, un- 
tried crop, and of making it profitable for 
manufacturers to use it 
There are two kinds of flax—fiber flax 
from which is made linen and seed flax 
from Fiber 


flax has been grown at five locations in 


which is made linseed oil 
Georgia for the last three years. Average 
cost of producing an acre of fiber flax 
and delivering it to the nearest railroad 
was $24.02 for the entire state. A price 
of $30 per ton of unthreshed flax straw 
gave the farmer a profit of $11.64 per 
acre, based on yields over a three-year 
period, and furnished usable unprocessed 
fiber at 7.3¢ per lb. 

More than 200 varieties and selections 


of flax were tried out. On soil normally 





After five years’ work, Georgia Tech 
engineers have developed a machine 
to remove the wood from flax fiber so 


that the fiber can be spun in cotton 





Business uv eel Oe tober 1? iS 
vielding 20 to 35 bushels of te 
acre, or from one-third to two-t : re 
a bale of cotton, the average t 
fiber varieties was 2,894 lb. of unt x 


straw and 5 bu of seed per acre } 


mental plantings are being contin M 
Machines designed and built at | | 
gia Tech had to wash the straw 
into staple lengths, remove the s st 
woody part, and separate and p ' 
the fibers for spinning on cotto 
machinery. In other words, it was h 
sary to cottonize the fiber by stay l 
decorticating, combing, degumming ct 
mercerizing the material before it V 
be spun into yarn. From 100 Ib. of st r 
there is produced about 25 Ib. of us } ) 
fiber, 6 lb. of waste fiber, 65 Ib. of s Ms 
and 4 lb. of dust (As t 
Regular cotton textile mill machi: ton 
with minor changes was set up in n 
Textile School, and sample cloth ng 
woven. A pilot plant capable of pro 
ing 40 lb. of finished fiber per hou stap 


being built and will be ready for op: 


tion about Feb. 1, 1941 


Defense Commission Interested 





A large cotton mill has offered 
process whatever fiber can be supp nat 
and also to carry the stock all the way an 
the finished fabric, in order to put sa 
ples in the hands of sales organizat Wa 
for a marketing survey. The Natio: a | 
Defense Commission is interested to t Ber 
extent of considering cottonized flax | to | 
parachute webbing and shoe lasting \ 
John P. Ferris, director of TVA co Am 
merce department, Knoxville, Tenn., sa to f 
“Successful commercialization of | nati 
experimental process might free fror 
United States of dependence upon trie 
silk 
eral 
min 
case 
R 
fact 
15.0 
}-in 
fur 
and 
tha 
are 
app 
cru 
1 
ann 
for 
Fre 
tho 
the: 
({m 
the 
and 
gon 
tha’ 
pou 
Atlanta Conatitutior Am 
mills. Dr. Harold Bunger (above, S 
center), head of Georgia Tech's dois 
chemical engineering department, plu: 
it t 


supervised the project. 
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rted flax. In 1938, according to the 
vreau of Commerce statistics, we 
rted 1,251 tons of 


< and over 10,000 tons of linen goods 


im- 
unmanufactured 


d manufactured flax products.” 
Meanwhile, the textile trade will keep 
fingers crossed and its pursestrings 
d. One spokesman says: “Every year 
so someone bobs up with a new plan 
a new machine to revive the fiber flax 
lustry in the United States. But, 
ther because he doesn’t know or doesn’t 
d it convenient to know, he usually ne- 
cts to tell prospective investors that 
revious decorticating machines have re- 
ired dry materials for successful oper- 
ion, that newly cut flax carries a high 
oisture content and is expensive to dry. 
\s to spinning linen successfully on cot- 
on equipment, it should be borne in 
mind that flax fibers cut to cotton staple 
lengths won't produce yarns and fabrics 
as strong as those produced from long 
staple linen like that made in Europe.” 


Hats Made with Milk 


Casein fiber blended with 
natural rabbit fur to produce felt, 
and two industries benefit. 


WHEN you Buy your new fall hat—if it’s 
a Knox, Dunlap, Dobbs, Knapp-Felt, 
Berg, Byron, or Cavanaugh—it’s going 
to be made in part from milk. 

All of which means that Hat Corp. of 
America has been doing a lot of research 
to find a fiber which can be blended with 
natural rabbit fur to produce the felt 
It has 
tried and rejected 52 fibers, among them 


from which fine hats are made. 


silk, cotton, wool, spun glass, and sev- 
eral varieties of rayon; it has now deter- 
mined on “R-53,” 
casein by National Dairy Products Corp. 

R-53 Hat Corp.'s three 
factories in long continuous strands of 


a new fiber made from 
comes to 


15,000 fibers each. These are chopped into 
i-in. lengths and blended with natural 
fur in proportions of 10%%-15°% milk fiber 
and 90-85% rabbit. Tests indicate 
that hats made from the blended fibers 
are the equal of orthodox felt hats in 
appearance, feel, resistance to wear and 
crushing, and superior in color fastness. 

The hat industry has been importing 
annually 8,000,000 Ib. of fur (enough 
for 32,000,000 hats) from 25,000,000 
French, Polish, and British rabbits. Al- 
though some is still coming through, and 
there is plenty of fur to be obtained in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand, 
the latter is less suited to hat making 
and higher priced. Fletcher H. Mont- 
gomery, Hat Corp. president, estimates 
that before one to two million 
pounds of R-53 will be used annually for 
American hats. 

Significance to the farmer and the 
dairy industry: There is always a sur- 
plus of skim milk and it takes 100 Ib. of 
it to produce 3 lb. of the new fiber. 


long 
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Foot-Control for Radio 

Newest sutton for the car driver's left 
foot is the Zenith Radio Foot Control, 
the of E. F. McDonald, Jr., 
president of Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 
Firm foot pressure changes the program 


invention 


automatically; gentle pressure silences the 


radio for safety at railway crossings, per 
mitting the resumption of the same pro 
gram without the usual “warm-up.” An 
extra foot control button may be plugged 
in for passengers in the back seat. 


Ultra-Violet Washer 

Insipe THE TUB of the 1941 Easy 
De Luxe Spira-Matic Washer is a Steril- 
Glo ultra-violet lamp “for sun-like germ 
destroying purification of clothes.” 
features of the new product of Easy 
Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
include a glass-windowed top, an overload 
switch, and an automatic timer. 


Portable Public Address 

For indoor AUDIENCES of up to 2,000 per 
sons, RCA Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J.. is 
RCA Port 
the 


bringing out a new 15-watt 


able Public Address System. All 
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UNIT HEATER MANUFACTURER 
INCREASES PROFIT PER UNIT 








Other 
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»t 
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amplifier, two loudspeakers, mi- 
crophones, and new wear-resistant cables 
high and 


units 


pack into one case 21 in. 
weighing 43 Ib. 


Commercial Stokers 
Equierep with inclined 


grates and full automatic control, a new 
Iron Fireman 


reciprocating 


series of commercial-size 


Stokers have been developed for the | 


General Wirebound Crate 
Saves 13 lb. tare weight 
cuts container cost 9% 


Like hundreds of other businessmen inter- 
ested in obtaining maximum return for their 
products, Unit 
heater manufacturer had the Genera! Box 
Laboratory check over his packing and ship- 
ping practice A new container was designed 


a well-known midwestern 


The construction of the General wire 

bound crate saves assembly and packing 

time. Saves storage space 
which made packing and handling easier, 
faster. Important savings in freight costs were 
made possible by the reduction in tare weight 
and the container itself cost less. Full protec- 
tion of the contents was assured by the 


General! wirebound feature 


Right: Old crate, although heavier, al- 
fords less protection 
Left: General wirebound crate com- 
bines light weight with ample 
strength. 
Manufacturers of All Types of 
Products have received the money- and 
time-saving benefits afforded by the General 
Box Laboratory Service. You, too, may find a 
saving amounting to thousands of dollars 
simply by taking advantage of Genera! Box 
designing facilities and manufacturing experi- 
ence. Why not find out? There is no obligation. 


) Send complete information about the Genera! Boz 
Laboratory service 
) Have a General Box engineer call 


Name — 
Address 


City 
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SIAMP GRAFTING STOPPED 


IN GITY HALL 


...not our headline, but 
the local newspaper's 






Tue Taxpayers Ass’n was jubilant when a 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter was put in the City 
Hall. They knew that a Postage Meter would stop 
any misuse of postage. It does. Postage in a Meter is 
loss proof and tamper proof, isn’t usable until it’s 
printed, is cancelled when printed, and has no 
value except on the business mail of the Meter 
permit holder. The Meter automatically accounts 
for postage, invariably saves postage. 

But what the taxpayers didn’t know was 
that the Postage Meter makes mailing easier and a 
lot less work. Postage is printed and envelopes 
sealed by the Meter—far faster than stamps are stuck 
on and envelope flaps moistened separately. So the 
folks at City Hall have no more stamp worries, leaks 
or losses. finish each day’s mailing earlier. And 
Metered Mail, already postmarked and cancelled, 
gets through the postoffice earlier. So the Postage 
Meter is a big help at City Hall, or in any business! 
There is a Pitney-Bowes Meter model for any size 
office, bank or City Hall. And a call to our nearest 
office will bring a demonstration in yours! Call soon! 


Branches in principal cities. See telephone directory, or write, 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


THE PosTAGE METER CO. 


1419 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Pi T NEY wevenrd wa BOWES 
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economical burning of anthracite. | 
Fireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, will | 
them in nine sizes for loads from 2 
140 boiler horsepower 


Quicklag Circuit Breaker 
INSTANTANEOUS protection against 


circuits is given by the new Quick 
Circuit Breaker, yet it “will not ope 








circuit for momentary safe overloads 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Ea 
Pittsburgh, makes it in ratings for | 
to 50 amp. on 250 volts a.c., 125 d 


Sparkless V-Belt 

NEWEST APPLICATION of | electrically 
conductive natural rubber is in the Goo 
rich V-Belt for power transmission 
locations where electrostatic spark 
might play havoc. Though the rubber 


conductive, it possesses sufficient ele 


trical resistance to prevent its acting as 
a short circuit between a motor and it- 


uperator. For the present, B. F. Goodri« 
Co., Akron, Ohio, will sell them “only 
machine and equipment makers.” 


Cameo Cabinet 

WuHeEN THE cover of the new Dictaphon 
Cameo Cabinet opens, the Dictaphon 
glides forward automatically into dictat 
ing position. Handy compartments hold 























correspondence folders and eight wax 
cylinders. Cylinder cartons are held by 
rubber friction grips, making the removal 
of a cylinder a one-hand operation. As 
built by Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, the cabinet will 
also house a transcribing machine. 
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Trusts Join Hands to Aid SEC 


National committee is formed by 33 investment 


companies to advise commission in drafting regulations 


ToWARD THE END of the five-year dispute 
over methods for federal regulation of 
investment trusts a beautiful friendship 
was born. The open-end and closed-end 
tvpe trusts, which never had suspected 
that they had much if anything in com- 

m, tried a cooperative effort 

It was a critical time. The regulatory 
legislation sponsored by the Securities 
and Exchange Committee was _ highly 
objectionable to the trusts. While it had 
weged down in hearings before the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee, 
there was by no means any certainty 
that it would die there. As a result of 
the trusts’ protests, Chairman Wagner 
suggested that as long as the companies 
didn’t like the bill they might try to 
draw up a workable compromise 

lo comply with Senator Wagner's sug- 
gestion, the open-end trusts might have 
gone out and drawn up a bill to fit their 
requirements. Or the closed-end boys 
could have set about writing something 
very different. Then the whole proposi- 
tion would have remained the tangled 
mess it had been all those vears. 

Instead, the two groups got together 
and prepared a long list. of recommenda- 
tions (BW—May4°40,p45). These formed 
the basis for the law which now is known 
as the Investment Trust Act of 1940. 


Offers SEC Their Cooperation 

This week the alliance born of that 
emergency assumed a new prominence. 
No less than 33 companies—including 
both open-end and closed-end varieties 
have formed an organization to work 
with the SEC in administering the new 
law. It is called the National Committee 
of Investment Companies and the organ- 
izers prefer not to make a formal associa- 
tion for the industry out of it at present. 
This committee embraces trusts with 
aggregate resources exceeding three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars, and it invites 
companies of the management type 
throughout the country to enlist. 

Just what this new organization be- 
lieves it will be able to do is set forth 
clearly enough in its first public an- 
nouncement: 

“Many 


sentatives who cooperated in the passage 


investment company repre- 


of the Investment Company Act believe 





to govern industry under federal law passed last summer. 


that a substantial job remains to be 
done in connection with the actual ad 
ministration of the law, including the 
preparation of rules, regulations, and 
forms. . . . It seems highly advisable 
that the industry should avail itself of 
any opportunity to be of constructive 
assistance to the commission 
concerted effort should materially reduce 
the number of separate conferences with 
and communications from — individual 
mem bers. — 

Before this committee was launched 
it had assurances from the SEC and 
members of the commission staff that 
cooperation would be welcomed. There 
after the national committee, composed 
of one representative for each of the 33 
companies, was formed 

Inasmuch as the main committee is too 
large to convoke whenever anything has 
to be decided and because the participat 
ing compaties are as widels separated 
as Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chi 
cago, and Los Angeles, it was deemed 
advisable to have an executive committee 
to keep in close touch with the SE 
Paul Bartholet, vice president and treas 
urer of the Tri-Continental Corp., who 
took an active part in the negotiations 
leading to passage of the Investment 
Company Act, has been named executive 
director. With him on the executive com 
mittee are Arthur H. Bunker of Lehman 
Corp.., Paul C. Cabot of State Street 
Investment, William T. Gardiner of In 
corporated Investors, Merrill Griswold of 


Massachusetts Investors Trust, Raymond | 


D. MeGrath of General American In- 
vestors, James H. Orr of Railway & 
Light Securities, Cyril J. C. Quinn of 


Tri-Continental, and Richard Wagner | 


of Chicago Corp. 


Hollywood Lawsuit 
Plan to merge Universal 

with holding company brings ac- 

tion charging financial gymnastics. 


Luckxiry Deanna Durbin is not a finan 
cier. If she were, she might not warble 
so light-heartedly in her new film. For 
the wranglings of high finance behind 
control of Universal Pictures, of which 


Voney and the Va Kets vi 


“I'm glad | asked 
the bank to 
work out 
that problem” 














To help you get 
money matters 
off your mind— 


As one goes through life is there any 


escape from problems concerning 
money? No escape trom payment of 
obligations, to be sure, but there # a very 
real relief from some of the cares and 
risks of many financial transactions 

A commercial bank with its resources 
and experience is pre pared to take much 
of this burden from its customers’ 
shoulders. For example 

A manufacturer, whose orders are 
running ahead ot his capacity to fill them, 
brings his problem to the Bank. A loan 
enables him to enlarge his plant 

A commodity dealer, with funds 
tied up in staple goods, borrows against 
his warehouse receipts and releases his 
capital for active use. 

A restaurateur, forced to turn away 
business during the luncheon peak, bor- 
rows to increase capacity —and profits. 

A salesman buys Travelers’ Letters of 
Credit to free his mind of currency prob- 
lems on his trip abroad or in this country 

A couple buy Travelers’ Cheques to 
protect their funds while ‘‘Seeing 
America.”’ 

A young man gets a Personal Loan 
to clear up old debts that worry him. 


Why not bring your money prob- 
lems to one of the 57 offices of this Bank? 


BANK of the 
MANHATTAN 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Me mber Fede ral Deposit 
Chartered 1799 Insurance Corporation 
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Deanna is chief box-office magnet, would 
steal the from any “Spring 
Parade.” 

True, a profit last year, maintained 
to date, reversed the previous string of 
deficits. Closer control of expenditures 
accounted for much of the gain. Also 
helpful was appearance in Universal pic- 
tures of Stars Marlene Dietrich, Bing 
Crosby, Charles Boyer, Edgar Bergen, 
Irene Dunne, W. C. Fields, James Stew- 
art, Mae West, and the Ritz Brothers, 
them from other 
studios. Lurid titles of recent releases 
include “Argentine Nights” and “Hired 
Wife.” with “The Bank Dick” and 
“Caribbean Holiday” in production. 

Despite film SUCCESSES, differences of 


romance 


many of borrowed 


opinion arose in directors’ meetings some 


months ago. With the board split 3 to 
10, threatened fist fights narrowly were 
averted; the minority openly talked of 
suing. Each group ascribed selfish motives 
to opponents. An eruption was set off 
by a management plan to merge the op- 
erating company, Universal Pictures, with 
the holding company, Universal Corp. 

Result: A suit filed by one of the stock- 
holder-directors, Samuel I. Posen, and 
two other stockholders. Defendants in- 
clude J. Cheever Cowdin, polo-playing 
international sportsman and director of a 
long line of film and aviation companies, 
and Robert H. Cochrane, who began his 
career as reporter on the Toledo Bee, 
became the youngest city editor in the 
Scripps-McRae chain, entered the film 
business in 1906, and in 1936 was given 
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a five-year contract with Universal! 
tures at $1,750 a week—a cor 
bought up by the company little 
than a year later for $200,000. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Western Elk 
and 18 others also were named de! 
ants. The summons and complaint 
late last week put Cowdin, along 
Defendants Charles R. Rogers, J 
Rank, and Standard Capital Co. 
special category of “conspiring def 
ants.” These four, says Plaintiff P 
acquired control of the company at 
or no cost to themselves in order to 
and waste the treasury and assets of 
company, converted certain assets 
cash and diverted proceeds to their 
use, provided certain of their nur 
with employment contracts at exces 





Pre-Belligerent Atmosphere Depresses Stocks 


Srock prices these last few days have 
given us still another demonstration 
of the uncertainty of values in times 
like these. Quotations had gone up 
pretty consistently—even though not 
rapidly—over the last three weeks of 
September. At the beginning of this 
month it looked like they might push 
through to new high since the May- 
June break, but once again the mar- 
ket has disappointed the bulls. 
True, the downswing has been just 
as gentle as was the previous upturn. 
So far it has looked like nothing more 
than a quickly-forgotten “intermedi- 
ate movement.” There has been very 
little selling as judged by market vol- 
It has been more a case of buy- 
ers’ marking the bids they 
were willing to make for their favor- 
ite stocks and thereby backing prices 


down correspondingly. 


ume 
down 


At no time was there much doubt 
about what was eating investors. In 
the phraseology of the present crop 
of European diplomats, it seemed that 
Uncle Sam had moved from neutral- 
ity to non-belligerency some time ago; 
now he appears to have gone a step 
farther to pre-belligerency, at least 
with regard to the Far East. The 
market’s immediate reaction to this 
trend was anything but enthusiastic. 


Other Factors Hold Back Stocks 


Other factors the 
setback, but none carried nearly as 
much force as the Japanese situation. 
There for example, the talk 
among speculators about stocks “look- 
ing tired.” In addition, the industrial 
averages at the end of last week 
failed by an ever-so-small margin to 
better their top of a fortnight earlier, 


contributed to 


Was, 


and to chart readers this cast a bit 
of doubt on the enduring character 
of any bull movement. The new ex 
cess-profits tax, so much in the news, 
called attention to the 
that income levies probably will go 


probability 


higher in the years to come. Business 
men, even though confident that they 
will achieve volume, aren't so sure 
they can show commensurate profits 

On top of all this, there was dis 
appointment in business and financial 
circles the 


There’s no question but the financial 


over election prospect 


community is almost unanimous in 
feeling that the long-term outlook for 
stock prices would be much more at- 
tractive if the G.O.P. standard bearer 
Wall 


news 


were to win. Consequently, 
Streeters don’t the 
that the most publicized of the polls 


shows “That Man” away out in front. 
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ries, and enriched themselves through 
er allegedly fraudulent devices 
According to the complaint, Universal 
ynged to the late Carl Laemmle in 
5 and was almost bankrupt. Laemmle 
out to a group financed in part by 
Electrical Research Products, Ine., 
trolled by Western Electric, which 
ited to preserve a fruitful source of 
alties on sound equipment, so came 
ugh with $2,000,000; (2) Eastman 
lak, who thought it worth an invest- 
t of $1,000,000 to retain a pur 
ser of film: and (3) J. A. Rank, an 
glish flour miller and chain theater 
mate, who put up $2,072,000. Plain- 


ts claim that Rank did this because of 


oncurrent contract whereby he bought 


about $600,000 the most profitable | 


Uni 
mini- 


namely 
had 


ibsidiary of Universal, 
rsal Pictures, Ltd., 
sum earnings of $215,770 and average 
fit of $294,823 in each of the three 


which 


preceding years. 

Laemmle had optioned his controlling 
interest in the film to Stand- 
ard Capital Co. and Rogers, Posen sets 
forth, and these permitted the option to 
be used by the new group. Subsequently, 
Rogers was given a five-year contract 


company 


with the company at $2,000 a week—a 
contract terminated two years later when 
the company Rogers 
$297,000 in instalments and gave him a 


agreed to pay 


mortgage on film production to insure | 


payment. 


Removal of Chairman Asked 


The charges outline a complex system | 


maneuvering, pyramiding, 
and inter-corporate relationships _ be- 
tween Standard Capital, Big U Film 
Exchange, Universal Corp., and Univer 
sal Pictures Co., Inc. Then follow the 
specific remedies asked. 

These include (1) repayment to Uni- 
because of 


of financial 


versal of all profits made 
alleged unlawful acts or omissions of de- 
fendants, (2) payment to Universal for 
all loss and damage sustained by these 
(3) removal of Chairman Cowdin 
from office, (4) repayment of salaries 
paid Cowdin, Rogers, and Cochrane with 
cessation of steps toward 


acts, 


interest, (5) 
merger of Universal Pictures with Uni- 
versal Corp., and (6) discontinuance of 
holding company control over the oper- 
ating subsidiary. 

The management replies, in the name 
of the board of directors, that subse- 
quent history of the company and its 
record of achievement justify the polli- 
cies pursued and answer completely the 
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Any in Your Box? 


“Cats and Dogs” they are called in Wall Street terms. They are 
the riff-raff securities, lowly in grade and highly speculative in charac- 
ter. Issues of this kind do not belong in the safe-deposit box of the 
conservative investor and we trust that none are to be found in yours. 

How does it happen that questionable issues creep into portfolios 
which their holders are anxious to keep sound and strong? Often it 
is because the investor lacks time to study securities with the same 
devotion he gives to his business or profession 


Everlasting Change 


No investment is good enough to forget. Some of the elite securi- 
ties of the past may become the cats and dogs of the future. It takes 
time to keep abreast of the times. Tireless attention is needed to stay 
at the top in any business, profession, or other activity. The same 
truth applies to the management of your investments 

Is there any reason why knowledge, training, and experience are 
any less essential for investment success than for any other career? 
Personally you may be able to spare few moments for analyzing the 
trends of carloadings, steel activity, power production, retail sales and 
other fundamental barometers. Yet these are among the forces that 
make or break investment values. 

To watch such tendencies and show you concisely how they 
apply to personal investment problems—this is the duty of Babson’'s 
Reports. With the aid of such service, busy people who are absorbed 
in their own affairs are helped to follow a sound and successful in- 
vestment program. Babson’s is the oldest and largest advisory service 
of its character under continuous management. 





Three-Point Program 


The purpose of Babson’s Personal Investment Service is to help the 
investor to Protect Principal, Provide Income, and Build Up Capital. It 
makes you the beneficiary of forty years of continuous advisory experience. 
These four decades cover 5 booms, 5 panics, 8 Administrations, World 
War I and now World War II. 

To appreciate fully just how Babson’s Personal Investment Service 
applies to your own circumstances and problems, ask us to send you 


further information. Remember that ceaseless change is constantly switch- 
ing yesterday's investments into 


tomorrow's speculations. Where 








do your holdings stand today? 





— . whe . , , 
baseless and unfounded charges of mis- What's Worrying You NOW? 
Are you holding securities in any company 
the future of which you feel isin doubt? Would 
you appreciate knowing—without charge or 
obligation — whether investors recerving Babson s 
Reports are being advised to hold or sell the 
securities of that company? 
If so, ask for our opinion of the security 
on which you are in doubt 


Pin This Notice to Your Request 
Div. 67-60M 


” 
management. 


Babson’s Reports 


Incorporated 


Roger W’. Babson, President 
Babson Park, Mass. 


Investment Ad visors Since 1904 


More Troubles for A.G.&E. 


THE ALREADY TANGLED AFFArRS of bank- 
rupt Associated Gas & Electric Co. have 
been further complicated by the death of 
its trustee, 53-year-old Walter H. Pol- 
lack. Mr. Pollack was directing prepara- 
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ON FALL CORRECTNESS 


Whether styled for Fall or for any 
season, BELL clothes for gentle- 
men are recognized as the ulti- \ 
mate in tailoring, appearance, 
design, and in lasting satisfaction. 


A wide variety of imported fabrics 
awaits your critical examination. 








ALLENTOWN 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A GREAT CITY IN A GREAT STATE 
ISSUES AN INVITATION TO INDUSTRY 


Skilled Labor 
* 
4 Railroads - Transcontinental Airline 
» 
50 miles to Philadelphia 
90 miles to New York 
Overnight to Chicago 
» 
Low Taxation - Reasonable Power 
. 
Desirable Factory Sites 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


and Complete Information 


ALLENTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE 
October 3, 1940 
HE Board of Directors on October 2nd, 
1940 declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.62% per share on the outstanding $6.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable on the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on the 29th day of Octo 
ber, 1940. Checks will be mailed 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
biuce Presndent & Treasurer 
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Monthly Index Up Again 
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Following its virtual standstill in pared with 127.9 (revised) a m 


August, Bustness Week's Monthly 
Index of Business Activity resumed 
its rise in September, reaching a new 
high of 131.7 for the month, as com- 


ago, and 115.3 in September, 1 
This is the highest September fig 
in the history of the index, {: 
tenths of a point above 1929's 1: 





tion of one of the biggest receivership 
chores—a suit for restitution of 
allegedly siphoned out of the top holding 
company Associated Gas & Electric 
Corp. Delay in preparation and _ filing 
of this suit had been criticized by the 


assets 


into 


and Exchange Commission, 
and the SEC’s stand had precipitated a 
row in which Mr. Pollack, trustees for 


A. G. & E. Corp., and Federal Judge Vin- 


Securities 


cent L. Leibell took the commission to 
task for interference (BW—Sep2s’40, 
p56). Mr. Pollack’s death presumably 


will delay the suit even further. 


U.S. Rushes Synthetic 


Defense plans permit no 
time for infant-industry stage in 
developing artificial rubber. 


Ir’s Quite TRUE that this country has on 
hand more than four months’ supply of 
crude rubber, and that ships coming to 
the United States have on board enough 
to run us for nearly three months addi- 
tional. It’s also true that markets in this 
country have shown a minimum of anxi- 
ety over developments in the Far East. 
Yet the Defense Commission rejects the 
idea of letting the budding artificial in- 
dustry blossom in its own way. 

and big 
production—simply cannot wait for the 
laboratory 


Synthetic rubber production 


normal slow evolution from 
to pilot plant 


mass production. The decision is to skip 


to small production to 


the third step, to jump from pilot-plant 
operation to large-scale operations. 

If the to build the 
plants to get this done, the plants will 
be built. But defense planners would 


government has 


rather see private industry grab hold and 
do the job itself. At the moment, it looks 
like a little of both will add up to the 
required total. 


Synthetic production is expected 
show 10,000 to 12,000 tons annual ca; 
ity by the end of this year. The indu 
had expected to double that during 191! 
Prompted by urgings from the Defi 
Commission, private companies are | 
expected to gear next year’s operati 
least the 100,000-ton ma 
Beyond that—and the commission 


tow ard at 


siders_ it necessary to go well bey 
that—the job may become a combinat 
of government plant and private oyx 
tion. 

Proposals from all companies in 
field have been invited by the comn 
and are being received l 


are scheduled to tell what the individ 


sion how 


companies can do on their own ho 


what they can do additionally if 
government will assist. From this asso 
ment will come vast new plants, p 


ducing all the varieties of synthetic nm 
on the market or about to emerge fro 


the laboratory. 


Drive for Production 
Not 


favoritism. 


intentionally will there be a 
Even the Defense Commi: 
sion officials demanding mass productiv 
of synthetic realize that it is too early 
say which method for producing Frsat 
rubber is the best. Anyway, productio 
is the goal, and expanding all varieti: 
means more rapid production and les 
freezing of improvement. 

Behind this emphasis upon productior 
may be seen (1) increasing ominousnes 
of the Far Eastern 
realization that purchases aren’t building 
up a stockpile as fast 
quired, Stockpile goal, not only for rub 


situation and 


as might be re- 


for all strategics, is 
the 
development—no available imports. 
When the defense production machine 
gets going full speed, the United States 
800,000 


ber but a two-yea! 


supply based upon worst possible 


will be using between and 
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) tons of rubber a year. If neces- 
probably half of this can be ob- 
“by reclaiming. Surplus stocks of 
1 a million tons thus would be in- 
|, Against this, Federal Loan Ad- 
trator Jesse Jones last week dis- 
| that Rubber Reserve Co., an RFC 
ire, expected to have 150,000 tons 

end of 1940, 180,000 tons more 
ly 1, 1941—the end of the fiscal 
Add to this privately held stocks 
yu’re still considerably short of a 


aa 


tons. 

f the difference is the Defense 
ission’s figure for desired annual 

etic production capacity. It is easy 

to see that any such program leaves little 
room for synthetic to grow up through 
adolescence. So, hold your hats, it looks 
like a new industry is crowding into the 


scene 


Zine Supplies Dwindle 
FrrTHeR EVIDENCE of the tight supply 
situation in zine came to hand this week 
vhen statistics for August were made 
public. Shipments to consuming indus- 
tries totaled 66,824 tons for the month 
vhile production was only 53,119. Stocks 
on hand dropped 13,705 tons to a total 
of 30,965, representing hardly two weeks’ 
requirements. 

But the actual takings of metal by 
fabricators tell considerably less than the 
full story. Demand from abroad is height- 
ening the squeeze with exports rising to 
1,023 tons in September contrasted with 
2.935 in August. Moreover, forward buy- 
ing brought a spurt in unfilled orders to 
95,445 tons, the highest figure ever re- 
corded 

All this casts light on the reason for 
the price rise and on the decision of Leon 
Henderson, as Defense Commission price 
arbiter, to send out questionnaires to 
check on “invisible” stocks of zine. 


4 

OrricIAL government estimate of the 
1940 cotton crop this week was 12,741,000 
bales, only slightly changed from the 
re of 12,772,000 issued a month ago. 
s exceeds most optimistic estimates 


ngu 
Thi 
n domestic consumption and export re- 
quirements by about 2,250,000 bales for 


the season ending next July 31... 


Rosert J. Murray, president of the New | 


York Cotton Exchange, in Memphis this 
ek, gave newspapermen a statement 
advocating revision of the Johnson Act 
banning loans to foreign debt default- 
to spur lagging cotton exports 
Domestic coprerR fabricators who have 
foreign orders have been buying an in- 
reasing amount of foreign metal with 
result that world prices have been 
edging up toward the home quotation 
Yet, after paying the 4¢ tariff and getting 
e “drawback” upon reexporting, there 
remains an advantage of about I¢ a Ib. 
on such transactions. 


Voney and the Markets 
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This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of these Bonds is made 
only by means of the Offering Circular. 


$27,333,000 
The New York Connecting Railroad Company 
First Mortgage 3'2% Bonds, Series A 


Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund Payments Unconditionally Guaranteed, by Endors 
ment, Jointly and Severally, by THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY and 
the TRUSTEES OF THE PROPERTY OF THE NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN 
AND HARTFORD RAILROAD COMPAN} 


Dated October 1, 19j0 Due October 1, 1965 


Price 102% and Accrued Interest 


The entire Offering Circular should be read prior to any purchase of these 
Bonds. Copies of such Offering Circular may be obtained in this State 
from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds 
in compliance with the securities law of this State 


These Bonds are offered subject to approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
their issue. guaranty and saleand to authorization by the District Court of the United States 
for the Diatrict of Connecticut of their guaranty by the New Haven Trusteer; 
and subject to the condition, among others, that all necessary 
authority from said Commission and Court shall have 
become effective on or before November 1, 1940 


MORGAN STANLE Y & CO. KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


Incorporat 


October |, 1910 
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NEW ISSUE 


$108,000,000 


Southern California Edison Company Ltd. 
First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds 
Series of 3s, Due 1965 


Price 104% and accrued interest 


Copses of the Prospectus may be obtasmed from any of the severe! umdereruce, 
oncludang the umdernigned, omiy om Siases im which such anderervers 
are qualified to act a: dealers om securvne: and in which 
the Prospectus may legally be dsstrvbused 


The First Boston Corporation 


E. H. Rollins & Sons Blyth & Co., Inc 


mr aw eee 


Harris, Hall & Company 


Harriman Ripley & Co Lazard Fréres & Co. Smith, Barney & Co Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Mellon Securities Corporation Dean Witter & Co Glore, Forgan & Co Goldman, Sachs & Co, 


White, Weld & Co Coffin & Burt 


ee 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 


Stone & Webster and Blodget William R. Staats Co Pacific Company of California 
deere ons 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 





FOREIGN TRADE «+ 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS + 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





Central American Aviation Deal 


American Export Airlines will take over TACA 
lines if Civil Aeronautics Board approves. Precedent 
set will be important in tapping hemisphere resources. 


Wasuinoton’s hemisphere-defense pro- 
gram will get a boost and United States 
business in Central America will be 
speeded up if a new international air- 
transport deal just submitted to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Washington 
is approved (BW—Oct5’40,p64). 

American Export Airlines, subsidiary 
of the American Export Steamship Line, 
has completed negotiations with Lowell 
Yerex, owner-manager, for the purchase 
of TACA (Transportes Aereos Centro 
Aimericanos), an air line which for nine 
years has been operating profitably in 
Central America. 

The travel and shipping public are 
watching the deal with keen interest. 
Only existing international air service in 
Central America now, except TACA, is 
Pan American Airways which flies a reg- 
ular-schedule, main-line route through 
Mexico and on down both coasts of South 
America, and which this week announced 
a new service in Guatemala, 

Though American Export Airlines has 
no regularly-scheduled air services in 
operation, it has been a potential rival 
of Pan American since the day it first 
petitioned Washington for a permit to 
fly the Atlantic in a service intended to 
supplement the extensive passenger and 
freight steamship service of its parent 
company. The American Export Line in 
normal times operates 24 vessels in the 
New York-Mediterranean-Black Sea run. 
Because of the war, the Export ships 
now run only to Lisbon. 


Policy Interests Transport People 


Entry of AEA into the Latin American 
air-transport field, if its application is 
O.K.'d by the CAB, means a renewal of 
the rivalry between these two interests, 
this time in a region where AEA is pre- 
pared provide actual 
competition with a “going service.” 

The transport crowd have another 
reason for watching the projected deal 
with special interest. In July, the CAB 
(in a which emphasized the 
board’s opposition to one-company mo- 
nopoly of the transatlantic air lanes) 


immediately to 


decision 


granted AEA temporary permits for the 
inauguration of their proposed tranent- 
(BW—Jul27’40,p24). A 


\i irways 


lantic service 


few weeks later, Pan American 


petitioned the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York to set 
aside the CAB ruling on the basis that 
(1) it was no aid to the national de- 
fense, and (2) it will weaken this coun- 
try’s competitive strength in the trans- 
atlantic run when the war is over and 
foreign government-owned lines resume 
regular competitive schedules (BW— 
Sep?’ 40,p60) . 

CAB’s ruling in the present case will 
determine whether or not Pan American 
is going to have United States competi- 
tion in its Latin American service, for, if 
the TACA deal is approved, AEA un- 
doubtedly will extend its service north 
through Mexico to the United States, 
and south so as to tap the great new 
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markets likely to be 
Washington’s vast hemisphere- 
ment program. 

TACA is a going business wh 
founded nine years ago by Lowell! 
a venturesome New Zealander 
flying in the Royal Canadian Aj 
during the last war, and barnst 
in the United States and Mexi 
1931, Yerex went to Honduras « 
1932, and sold his services to s 
the big commercial interests in that 
try who wanted a man to fly minin 
plies across the jungles from the 
ports. 


devel ype 


Air Line’s Organization 
TACA is the outgrowth of this ve 

During 1939, its fleet of 52 planes « 
22,000,000 Ibs. of freight, 3,500,00 
of mail, and 65,000 passengers, inc! 
Indians who had never seen a railr: 
an automobile as well as mining 
neers and salesmen whose “territor) 
cludes 
ports, of which 125 are used for s 
uled stops, operates 40 radio stations 
maintains 118 agencies serving all s 
the countries of Central America 
map). The company has more thar 
employees, including 30 United S' 
pilots. 
Honduras, and San José, 


Central America. It has 235 ; 


Headquarters are in Tegucigalpa, 
Costa Rica 
TACA is well known to all of the big 


; 
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United States commercial interests oper 
American Export Airlines 
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, Central America. The Wrigley 
seechnut companies haul much of 
icle (from which chewing gum is 
out of the tropical forests of 


nala by plane. This business alone 


» 500,000 Ib. last year, and TACA | 


structed 10 jungle airports to 


t 
eturn trips the line has flown at 


50 kerosene-operated refrigerators 


; 


imberless radios to plantation 
arters 

the United and Standard fruit 
ies utilize TACA services. Stand- 


: a special arrangement which Mr. | 


vorked out several years ago By | 


cting a runway on one of the big | 


in the cultivated part of the 
he is able to carry in a single 
e prepared carcasses of 10 steers 
tered at the airport just before the 
takes off. Within an hour these 
delivered to refrigerated store- 
m the banana plantation of the 
rd Fruit Co Three trips a week 
them stocked with fresh meat. 


Plane Transports Mines’ Fuel 


Mining companies, most of them 
ed in the United States or Canada, 
vide a tremendous volume of busi- 
La Luz Mines Ltd. operates all of 

s machinery on diesel fuel, all of which 
auled in a_ specially-built “tank” 
lane from the nearest seaport Facilities 
ive been built at Puerto Cabezas so 
it the tank plane can take on by 
gravity flow from an overhead tank a 
ad of 600 gallons of fuel oil. At the 
g property, which is only 30 min- 

tes away by air, the plane taxies to an 
nderground tank and delivers its load 
less than two minutes. By making as 
ny as 10 round trips a day in the 
sy season, TACA is able to handle the 
supply of fuel oil demanded by the 


\ lively battle may develop out of 


\EA’s newest bid for a place in the | 


mpetitive picture with Pan American. 
But whatever the decision of the CAB 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 


the present case, TACA and lines like | 


will have a great deal to do with the 
mmercial exploitation of the tropical 
uuntries of Central and South America 
here it is a long slow process to build 
Is and railroads and where the eco- 
mic and defense emergency hardly al- 


s time even to consider such a plan. 


Cuba’s Constitution 


New government possesses 
power to curb U, S. investors, but 
radical action is not expected. 


lucrspay, Oct. 10, Cuba’s new consti- 
m went into effect, and Col. Fulgen- 
Batista, de facto ruler of the country 
1935, officially took office as Pres- 

t of the Republic. Cuba's political 


nges are always news in the United 
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1__NORTON ABRASIVES - 


————— — 
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A Grinding Service 
For Industry 


cities. Twenty-five Sica 
centers have a trained Norton 
field staff for expert advice. 


L IN NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


> __ eee 
NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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‘Today’s 
AUTOMOBILES 


STANDARD CONVEYORS 
CONTRIBUTE 

TO THEIR LOWERED 

MANUFACTURING COST 


“More things for more people at less 
cost” is an established American prin- 
ciple in manufacturing. 


Today's automobiles, representing more 
value than ever before and at a cost 
averaging approximately only 25¢ per 
pound compared to an average of $2.00 
per pound twenty years ago, are a strik- 
ing example of efficient manufacturing 
methods in which conveyors play an 
important role. 

The Standard Conveyor Company has 
often worked with many of the leaders 
in the great automotive industry. 

To build greater value in your products, 
investigate what modern Standard Con- 
veyors offer your company by way of 
better production at lower cost. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 
Soles and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


‘THE STANDARD OF VaLue 


C ONVE YORS 








States because of an American invest- 
stake of %1,.400,000.000, but the 


new constitution has aroused particular 


ment 


interest because of certain clauses indica- 
tive of a trend similar to one in Mexico 

Whether it is ever enforced or not, 
Cuba’s spectacular new charter has cre- 
ated a powerful implement for social and 
economic reforms demanded by the coun- 
trv. The voluminous document—286 
articles with an appendage of 58 transi- 
tory clauses—reaches into almost every 
phase of the island’s agricultural, indus- 
trial, and commercial life 

Most important to the Americans who 
have invested $600,000,000 in the island’s 
sugar industry is the threat to break up 
large foreign-owned plantations for the 
benefit of small owners. New plantations 
are to be limited in acreage, and a plan 
is outlined for the distribution of state 
lands to tenant farmers. 

There is also a definite threat to the 
present dominance of foreign banks, now 
mostly American and Canadian. The 
constitution provides for the establish- 
ment of a national bank, gives the gov- 
ernment the right to require contribu- 
tions of capital from banks now in 
operation as a condition of their con- 
tinued existence, and makes special pro- 
visions to help each community provide 
its small farmers with adequate means 


of financing crops. 


Radical Enforcement Improbable 


In addition, all employer-employee re- 
lations are placed under tight 
ment control by the labor code which is 
written into the constitution. Paid vaca 


govern- 


tions of one month yearly are guaranteed 
all employees, as is payment on holidays, 
an eight-hour day, dismissal only with 
the consent of the Labor Department, 
old-age and unemployment insurance, 
minimum wage provisions, and disability 
indemnity. 

Sudden and drastic enforcement of the 
new regulations is not anticipated. Cuba 
is too closely tied to the United States, 
both economically and politically, to be 
able to afford measures against foreign 
holdings comparable to Mexico’s expro- 


priation of foreign oil properties. 


The United States has its second larg- ' 


est foreign-investment stake in Cuba 
(next to that in Canada). On the other 
hand, the biggest single factor in Cuban 
economic life is American purchases of 
Cuban sugar—3,758,000,000 Ib. in 1938 
(a year in which total United States 
imports from Cuba fell off 29°), worth 
76,829,000, which enabled Cuba to im- 
port $76,329,000 of United States goods. 

Insiders expect the enforcement of 
clauses restricting foreign ownership of 
land and providing for the eventual re- 
version of holdings to Cuban 
hands to be accomplished gradually, and 
with compensation, if at all. More prob- 


present 


ably, the constitutional provisions in 
controversy will be held in reserve to 


he used to force concessions for Cuban 
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workers and to insure more ( 
ticipation in management 

In addition to sugar planta 
United States citiz 
direct and portfolio 
¥120,000,000 in Cuban public 
$115,000,000 in public utilities 


refineries, 


Invest! 


000 in chrome, copper, manga 


ore, and asphalt mines, $50.0 
office 


$30,000,000 in miscellaneous b 


buildings and city re 


terprises, and $175,000,000 in s 

ments as tobacco, hotels and an 
industrial and agricultural hold 
than the sugar business, and dir 


Air Motor for Canada 


Building of engine plan 
under British auspices will round 


out Dominion’s aviation industry 


Orrawa (Business Week Burea | 
biggest Canadian war-industry 
months is the decision just made 
aircraft engines in Canada. Neg 
between London authorities and ( 
War Supply 


resulted in arrangements to build 


nadian Departm« 
plant in Canada to produce a b 
type engine. Patent rights will be 
ferred to Canada, and British m« 
experienced on this type of eng 
have key jobs in the Canadiar 
The decision represents a maj 
in the program to make Canad 
pendent of both Great Britain 
United States in the production of 
for the training of air personnel, a 
pletes the groundwork for a future | 
dian aircraft industry capable of - 
ing all post-war domestic requir 
of military, commercial, and 
planes. The last war brought Can 
automotive industry which now 
to all parts of the British Empire; pres 
necessities are demanding an 
production capacity which after | 
will largely eliminate the impor 
of planes 


Plane Output Will Be Pushed Up 


By 1941, an estimated 360 airp 
month will be coming from Ca 
plants. Current production is arour 
per month, the bulk of them Fleet: 
De Havillands. Some Bristol Ble 
and Hampden bombers and a few H 
cane Hawker fighters have been 
but their number has been insign 


] 








so far, and none has been supplied 

engines manufactured in Canada. 1 
Dominion carries the chief respons 
for the British Empire Training 

and in line with that policy has co 
trated mainly on the production of 
entire productio 


ing planes. The 
Avro Anson twin-engined bombers 
for intermediate training, is in the 
of Federal Aircraft, Ltd., 


corporation formed last summer. © 


a gover! 








types of planes needed later may als 
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entrusted to the government corporation 

Just how much expansion of factory 
space has taken place since the begin 
ning of the war is not known, but re 
ports show that many plants have more 
than doubled in size, including some 
not even finished when war broke out. 


More Ships for Alcoa 


Ocean Dominion Steamship Corp., a 
Aluminum Co. of 
America, will henceforth be called the 
Alcoa Steamship Co 
the change coincided with the launching, 
in San Francisco, of the first of a new 
fleet of seven ships being built for the 


subsidiary of the 


Announcement of 


Maritime Commission and the company. 
Completion of the 817,000,000 program 
will bring the number of “Aluminum 
Line” ships under the American flag to 
21, with a total deadweight tonnage of 
162,962. The company’s addition to its 
cargo capacity focuses attention on the 
importance of South American bauxite 
sources to the American aluminum indus- 
try, hence to national defense. No north 
bound cargo carried by the line from the 
north coast of South America is of greater 
strategic importance to American rearm- 
ament than is bauxite ore from Dutch 
and British Guiana, Out of total importa- 
tions of 455,698 long tons in 1938, 446,- 
800 tons came from this source. Domestic 
production in 19388 was 323.818 tons. 
Because the quantities of bauxite avail- 
able in the U.S. are limited, aluminum is 
classed as a strategic material by the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board. 


Tire Plant for Chile 

Tue Unrrep States is participating in 
the development of a tire industry in 
Chile. Construction in Santiago of a 
$750,000 plant able to turn out 100,000 
tires a year will begin immediately as the 
result of a contract signed this week 
between the General Tire & Rubber Co.. 
of Akron, and the Chilean Development 
Corp., a government-sponsored industrial 
promotion agency in Chile which is some 
what comparable to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in the United States. The 
plant will employ between 300 and 500 
men and expects to make at home the 
$1,000,000 worth of tires heretofore im- 
ported annually into Chile. 

Of significance, in view of the determin- 
ation of all Latin American countries to 
control their industries, is the arrange- 
ment for Chile to put up 75% of the capi 
tal. General Tire will provide the balance, 
most of it in the form of machinery and 
technical skill. A little group of General 
supervisors will have full control of plant 
policy, pricing, and marketing methods 
The Chilean government has guaran- 
teed that a substantial part of General's 
share in the profits will be delivered 
regularly in dollars. The deal was negoti- 
ated by Miles M. Sherover of the Han 
over Sales Corp., New York 


PLANT 


and 


BUSINESS 
FOR SALE 


Large manufacturing business includ 
ing complete inventory, machinery, 
buildings and real estate 


This is a prosperous going busi 
ness of many years standing and 
offers an unusual opportunity for 
capital seeking expansion and safety 
for investment of surplus funds. Lo 
cated within eighty miles of Chicago; 
excellent railroad facilities with 
tracks into plant; ideal location in 
every respect More than 400,000 
sq. fe. floor space; all one-story 
large, modern buildings, large foun 
dry, machine shop with all type 
lathes and milling machines, ware 
house, office building, own power 
and light plant. 


This business includes a diesel en 
gine department manufacturing a 
well designed and proved engine 





Requires $2,000,000.00 











Address BO 295 Business Week 
520 N. Michigan 


SUSPECTS OR 
PROSPECTS? 


No matter how good your direct 


mail promotion copy. your results 
depend on the quality and accur 


acy of the names on your list. 


Reauly- 


M mat 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


( DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 





DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


| 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT 
CIRCULATION, ETC... REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
1912, AND MARCH 3. 19 

Of Business Week, published weekly at Albany 
N Y.. for October 1, 1940 
State of New York ?}.. 
founty of New York { 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
ounty aforesaid, personally appeared D. ¢ McGraw 
who, having been duly sworn according to law. det 


and says that he is the Secretary of the MeGraw-Hi'] 


Publi:hing Company, Inc., publishers of Business Week 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledaer 
and belief, a true of the ownershir manage 
the circulath n) ‘ f 
the aforesaid publics the date sh< 
above caption, required by the Act of Anme 
as amended by the Act of March 
In section 537, Postal Laws and Regulatio ms, printed 
on the reverse f this form, to wit 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
‘ managing editor, and business manager are 
her, MeGraw-Hill Publishing Company In ( 
42nd St... N. ¥Y c Editor, Ralph B. Smith 
West 42nd St N. ¥. CC. Managing Editor, Louis 
130 West 42nd St.. N. Y. ¢ tusiness Manager 
aul Montgomery, 330 West 42nd St... N. Y. ¢ 
If owned by a corporation 








2. That the owner 





name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owr 
ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
stock If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company. or other unincorporated con 
erm ts name and address, as well as those of ct 
ndividual member, must be given.) MeGraw-Hil 
lishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., N ‘ 
Stockholders of which are: James H. MeGraw, 330 We . 
42nd St... N y Cc James H McGraw, dr i) 


West 42nd St.. N.Y. ¢ James H. MeGraw, James H 
McGraw, Jr., and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees for 


Harold W) MeGraw, James H. MeGraw, Jr Donald ¢ 
MeGraw, Curtis W. MeGraw; Curtis W. McGraw 0 
West 42nd St.. N. Y. ¢ Donald ©. MeGraw, 330 West 





42nd St.. N. ¥. ¢ Anne Hugus Britton 
ma. & ©. € Mildred W. MeGraw, Madison. N. | 
Grace W. Mehren, 73 No. Country Club Drive, Phoenix 
Ariz. J. Malcolm Muir & Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York Trustee for Lida Kelly Muir 140 Broadway 
x @ © 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
security holders owning or holding |! 
total amount of bonds, mortgages 
are (If there are none, so state None 


1 West 42nd 
J 


and other 








4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
if any, contain not only the list of stockhol 
security holders as they appear upon the books of 
company but also, in cases where the tockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in anv other fiduciary relation, the name f 





the person or corporation for whom such trustee is a 
ing, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 


as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who doe not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner: and this affant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or Indirect in the said stock, bonds 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the malls 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

D. C. MeGRAW, Secretary 
= GRAW- HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, IN¢ 

orn to and subscribed before 
Ne —- mber, 1940 
[amar] H. BE. BEIRNE 

Notary Public, Nassau County Cik's No. 93. N. Y 
«lk's No. 974, Ree. No. 2-1h-809 
My commission expires March 30, 1942 


“I know of no magazine 


that contains more 
material of value to a 
business executive than 
Business Week.” 


me this 27th day of 
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BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 





A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll. 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every - 
where. Ask for samples 


TOILET TISSUES 
EVIGTORIA PAPER mitts Co. FULTON, WY) 
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Beware Opiate 
{x executive of an important chemical 
to take with the 


inv writes Issue 


builder whose letter on this page 


inted Germany's ability to com- 
American 


from his 


in world markets with 
try. Here is an 


+. 


extract 


* * * 


In your issue of August 24 you print 
the letter of a motor manufacturing ex- 
tive who voices a dangerous optimism, 
ng his opinion on the experience of 
notor industry. Apparently he does 
not realize that his industry, through 
world leadership and mass production, 
different 
from almost all 
jucers, industrial or agricultural. Prob- 


situation 


in a competitive 


other American pro- 
ably also he doesn’t realize that whatever 
the strength of his industry's position 
because of the vast 


makes the 


nay be, it is only 
ome market which mass 
production possible 

“As a consequence, the point he tries 

make simply, as he says, is in my 
opinion without validity, except perhaps 
for his own industry 

“It just isn’t in accordance with the 
facts to say that Germany has failed to 
compete with American industry. It is 
furthermore wishful thinking, and only 
that, to think that America is assured of 
competitive equality with Germany here- 
after. 

“If responsible people continue to fool 
themselves and so lull themselves into 
a false feeling of security, we shall re- 
peat the that brought 
other nations to disaster. We should, in- 


stead, inform ourselves as to the competi- 


very mistakes 


tive strength of Germany heretofore— 
not in our best situated industry, but in 
a much wider field. We should realize 
what a totalitarian regime, with all that 
it implies, can or may be able to do com- 
petitively when the 
normal competitive strength of Germany. 

“Giving thought and effort to prepara- 
tions to meet this much less rosy picture, 
will be far safer than indulging in the 
opiate of self-satisfaction.” 


superimposed on 


That Daytime Radio 


Recentiy, on this page, I quoted several 
gripes I had received from people that 
just don’t like the daytime radio pro- 
Now comes a letter from A. W. 
manager of the Cooperative 
inalysis of Broadcasting, who writes: 


grams. 
Lehman, 


* * * 

“Very few people realize that at least 
53% of the radio sets in the larger cities 
the D and E income 
groups. The critics of radio, it seems to 


ire owned by 


primarily in the larger 


They fail to recognize how 


me, are found 
income levels 

dependent the less wealthy are on radio 
for entertainment. Instead of criticizing 
radio, they should commend the manu 
facturers who use it for the privileges 
they offer to people who cannot afford 
the pleasure of the many other entertain 
that 


repeated outlays of cash.” 


ment features require direct and 


Horse Power for Defense 


In No. 37 of a series of booklet-editorials, 
the Farrel-Birmingham Co 
Conn., points out emphatically the sig 
nificant part that must be played by our 
highly mechanized industries in organiz 
ing the national resources for defense 
“The only factor,” it says, “which com 
pensates for our relative inferiority in 
man-hours is the tremendous producti 
ity per man-hour of our highly-mechan- 
ized industries. Figures currently avail 
able show the installed horsepower of our 
industrial equipment to be twice the per 
capita Italy 
Thus, the mechanization of America, de- 


figures of Germany and 
spite the handicaps of the past decade, 
is the only factor which serves partially 
to compensate for our inferiority in labor 
supply and total man-hours 


“Compared with 1914, when we used | 


approximately three horsepower per 
worker in manufacturing industry, we 
today command something over five 
horsepower per worker. It is not too much 
that 
industries, in their developed state, could 
expand at twice the rate of 1914 the 


equipment needed for the munitions pro- 


to say our machinery-producing 


ducing industries.” 
The inferiority in man-hours, referred 
to in the comment, is figured thus: 
The U.S.A. has presently available as 
a labor supply about 55,000,000 persons, 
of whom about 45,000,000 are employed 
The combined total labor supply of Ger- 
and Italy is about 56,000,000 
persons. Adding Austria, Czechslovakia 
and Poland, the Axis labor supply figures 
about 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 workers. 
With France and Belgium added, it be- 
comes upward of 110,000,000 persons. 
Assuming then that the 56,000,000 Axis 
workers are worked fifty to sixty hours 
per week, and our 45,000,000 at shorter 
hours, the Axis can command some 2, 
750,000,000 man-hours per week as com- 
pared with 1,800,000,000 in the U.S.A. 
With all due allowance for the fatigue 
effects of sustained effort during the 
longer hours, it must be evident that 
our highly mechanized industries are in 
fact the “Great Reliance for National 
Defense” as Farrel-Birmingham contends. 
Incidentally, single copies of this book- 
let may be had for the asking. 


many 





of Ansonia, | 





WHERE'S ed a) TRYING ro oe > 


JONES finD JONES! 


When key men are wanted these days, even 
a minor delay may send costs up or produc- 
tion down. In emergencies, a few seconds 
lost in establishing communication may up- 
set a plant or lose a contract. 

Isn't this the time, then, to have your 
methods for paging or plant intercommuni- 
cation checked by unbiased specialists who 
can supply whatever kind of a system your 
individual needs require? 

GRAYBAR offers Webster Teletalk, Edwards 
Lokator, GRAYBAR Inter-Phones . . . plus 
experienced aid on special installations. 
Write for details on these money-saving 
systems to Department B, Graybar Electric 
Company, Graybar Building, New York. 


Offices in Over 80 
Principal Cities 





W.T.C. | 


Ends Should Meet 


{1} Your family's needs 
if you were to die and 


(2) Your life insurance 
to provide those needs. 


The Prudential man will 
be glad to help you 
arrange a low cost pro- 
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Taxes and Defense 


Ta Seconp Revenve Act of 1940 is an “excess- 
profits tax” by convention only. The law is primarily 
an extension of the taxes imposed by the First Revenue 
Act of this year, when Congress tacked on an extra 
1% to the normal corporate levy and piled on that a 
super-levy of 10°, which brought the normal corpo- 
ration tax up from 18% to 20.9%. Now 3.1% is 
added, and the tax rate for most corporations with 
incomes of more than $25,000 a year rises to 24%. 

For this year the Treasury probably will derive 
more revenue from the 3.1% addition to the corpo- 
ration normal tax than from the excess-profits taxes, 
which are based either upon invested capital or upon 
average earnings during the years 1936-1939 
(BW—Oct5'40,p16). About the best that can be 
said of the new law is that it will increase government 
revenues about $500,000,000, and that the take 
probably will advance to $1,000,000,000 next year— 
because of a higher level of business volume. 

Before the current government fiscal year is out 
(the year which ends June 30, 1941) Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau will have a $5,000,000,000-or- 
so deficit on his hands—even with the tax boost. That’s 
the biggest deficit the Roosevelt Administration has 
yet been responsible for. Unquestionably, Congress 
will again be asked to increase the debt margin, which 
was raised from $45,000,000,000 to $49,000,000,000 
only a few months ago; this, so as to give the gov- 


ernment more room for armament deficits. 


B, YT IN TIME the legislators will have to get down 
to national-defense fundamentals. It is not economic- 
ally sound to assume that an increase in the volume of 
business activity or corporation profits will automatic- 
ally produce sufficient revenues to bring the budget 
into balance. Indeed, a 30% rise in corporation in- 
come would raise the yield of the latest levy only 
$500,000,000 and the total corporation tax yield only 
about $1,100,000,000. 

Thus the problem of financing national defense 
has only been postponed. And business men, in mak- 
ing up their expense budgets for the 1941 calendar 
year, would be wise to estimate their taxes on the high 
side, rather than the low. The willingness of Congress 
to increase the normal corporation tax twice this year 
suggests as much. It is quite likely that next year cor- 
poration normal and excess-profits levies will go up 
several notches. 

It must be remembered that the $5,000,000,000 ex- 
penditure on armaments during the current fiscal year 
is only a beginning. A two-ocean Navy and a fully- 
equipped Army would bring the total defense bill to 


$25,000,000,000 at the very minimum. Expendit) res 


in the 1942 fiscal year, for the Army and Navy al: ne, 
could run to $10,000,000,000. And there is ar 
sential difference between now and 1917. We entered 


the World War with virtually no federal debt; toda) 
the debt exceeds $44,000,000,000. Posterity alr ly 


has a lot to pay for. 


Tim, oF course, are the simplest way to solve the 
problem. But to try to tax corporations for the full 
expenditure on munitions would be the same as asking 
men to work for nothing. If the government were to 
pay for munitions and matériel and then tax back into 
the Treasury what had been spent, corporations 
would have no profits to show for their effort. Na- 
turally, the incentive to increase output would be sub- 
stantially limited by such a policy. So it is likely that 
Congress will borrow part of the cost. But it would 
be wise for the government to formulate a concrete 
financing policy: How much new debt should be in- 
curred? How much of a tax burden can business stand 
without impairment of initiative or efficiency? 

And while considering ways and means to tax pro- 
fits away from corporations, Congress would perform 
a positive service by bringing out into the open the 
way states and local governments benefit from the 
national-defense program. When corporation profits 
increase as a result of deficit spending, then states 
which have income-tax laws in force collect higher 
revenues (even without an increase in rates). And if 
payrolls rise, local governments which impose sales 
taxes will reap a higher yield—for naturally the dol- 
lar volume of consumer purchases will rise. Thus state 
and local governments are the indirect beneficiaries of 
a tax windfall. Merely by maintaining their tax rates 
in status quo they automatically increase the nation’s 
burden. But by redycing their rates as the volume of 
business (on which their collections depend) rises, 
local governments can help to lessen the burden of 
federal taxation which is in the offing. 
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